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Guest Editorials 


America--Land of Opportunity 
@ By FRANCES PERKINS 


HE American idea is that America is a 

land of opportunity. This has become in- 

creasingly true as the years have passed. 

We have fought two world wars within a gen- 

eration, with the hope of establishing as a liv- 

ing fact the conception that the world is safe 
for the democratic way of life. 


The National Urban League’s Vocational 
Opportunity Campaign seeks to bring fully to 
the American Negro a chance to gain training 
for employment in whatever fields his abilities 
and this training may fit him. This, all Amer- 
icans will encourage and aid wherever possible. 
Opportunity, in a democratic country, carries 
with it certain obligations on the part of those 
benefiting from such a system, so that the Na- 
tional Urban League is logical in saying to its 
constituents that they should see that their 
young people take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity for training and for securing experience 
so as to qualify truly for such jobs as may be 
opened to them. 


The world is indeed one world. As we in 
America work out successfully the problems of 
relationship between the races, between religi- 
ous groups and between persons of numerous 
national origins, it will be a shining example 
to other lands of the potentialities of a harmoni- 
ous and intelligent adjustment in human 
affairs. 


Youths’ Greatest Need 
@ By AMBROSE CALIVER 


NOWLEDGE and skill stand high on 
Ke list of youths’ needs today. With 

every advance in the complexity of life, 
there is an increase in the demand for more ex- 
act knowledge about a greater variety of things 
and people, and more skill in the handling of 
them. In every phase of our civilization, things 
and people are the chief elements. In_ social, 
economic, civic, recreational, and personal ac- 
tivities the rise in the number of essential things 
and the growth of interdependence among peo- 
ple make an impact upon youth that is all but 
overwhelming. In an effort to cope with this 
situation many of our educational institutions 
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are attempting to transmit more knowledge ang 
skill, to larger numbers of youth, in less tiny 
than ever before. 


This effort is commendable, as far as it goes 
but it does not go far enough. The knowledg 
and skill-concept of education—prevalent {o; 
many generations—subordinates the _ intereg 
and needs of the individual to the promotion oj 
an intellectualistic and mechanistic philosophy 
The result is a limited and sometimes warped 
view of education, which is unrelated to th 
life that people must live in their home and 
family relations, in their occupations, in thei 
citizenship activities, in their play, and in their 
worship. The ineffectiveness and failure of s 
many people in these major areas indicate tha 
much of what we call education falls short ; 
achieving its goal. If this condition is to be cor 
rected—and survival in an atomic age leave 
no other choice—youth must be given guidanc 
in using their increasing knowledge and _ skil 
and in applying them to the practical situation 
of life. Guidance, then, is youths’ greatest need 
It will not take the place of the painstaking 
accumulation of facts, of the formation of : 
variety of skills, nor of the scientifically devel 
oped procedures and techniques. But it wil 
help give unity, direction, and meaning to lif 


Youth need guidar.ce in fitting their scattere 
bits of knowledge into a unified pattern. The 
need guidance in developing a life-plan tm 
will give direction and purpose to their ever- 
day activities. They need guidance in learnine 
to discern the meaning of things, of issues, an 
of life. If they are to develop well-rounded per- 
sonalities and moral character instead 
pseudo-sophistication, cynicism, and moral de 
linquency, guidance is essential. A matter m 
which Negro youth in particular need guidanc 
is in developing greater esteem for the manua 
and so-called simple occupations, which in tur 
will help them to become more proficient and 
to keep pace with an ever advancing technolog 
as it is applied to these occupations. 

The guidance that is called for here require 
not only a knowledge of modern principles an¢ 
techniques, but also an appreciation of the 
worth and dignity of each individual. Teach 
ers, counselors, and leaders of youth should 
have a sense of mission in their work which im- 
pels them to guide youth by example as wel 
as by precept. If we are to overcome our pre 
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ent dearth of qualified guidance personnel, our 
colleges must become more active in discharg- 
ing their responsibility, not only to train guid- 
ance specialists, but also to develop in all teach- 
ers the guidance point of view. In spite of the 
growing tendency to emphasize guidance at all 
levels of education and in all youth programs, 
recent studies indicate that our colleges have 
been slow to offer programs for the training of 
counselors. 

The National Urban League, along with cer- 
tain other agencies, has rendered excellent ser- 


vice in popularizing this important field, and 
in opening doors of opportunity. Guidance 
should be used to assure that youth are pre- 
pared—in knowledge, skill, and attitude—to 
accept the opportunities that come. But for a 
majority of our youth, the guidance offered has 
been too little and too late. The problems of 
occupational adjustment, of marriage and fam- 
ily life, of citizenship in one world, of health 
and recreation, and of maintaining * ideals 
amidst sensualism are urgent problems, and 
make guidance of our youth a must today. 


Assembly: Harlem School 


By EUGENE T. MALESKA 


I’ country, ‘tis of thee, 


Sweet land of liberty . . .” 


Now listen while the echoes of that word 


Are frozen in the air. 


Be glad the quavering notes are heard 


From lips that do not wear 


As yet the lines of hate and disbelief, 
From childish lips that ring 


With words as waves will pound a reef 


In rote. 


“Of thee I sing.” 


Be glad no sullen face is slowly turned 


Your way to question why. 


Be glad the meaning is not burned * 


In every heart and eye. 


“Land where my fathers died!” 
Beneath the lash’s hundredth stroke, 


The hobnails of the conquerer. 


“Land of the pilgrims’ pride!” 


And did they hear the chains that spoke 


Already down this savage shore ? 


“From ev'ry mountainside 


Let freedom ring!” 


... Yes, let freedom ring; 


Oh, let it ring! 





What Are Tomorrow's Jobs? 


@ By KIRK EARNSHAW 


HERE are jobs at the top and the bottom 

rungs of the ladder of economic success 

for adequately trained young people in 
the next decade. But there aren’t going to be 
too many between those levels. 

There'll always be jobs at the top for per- 
sons of unusual skills or abilities and there is a 
growing tendency that neither race, creed, nor 
color shall be a barrier to reaching these jobs. 

But in the middle levels of employment com- 
petition will be keenest, prospects poorest in 
the years just ahead. 

The trend in the American economy is to- 
wards increased employment in service indus- 
tries, towards less employment in agriculture 
and industry. The war, of course, with its un- 
precedented demands for industrial production 
and foodstuffs halted this trend. Farms and fac- 
tories required all available manpower ; and the 
service industries suffered. 

But already the tide is beginning to turn. 
Mechanization of agriculture is moving for- 
ward. And throughout industry there is the cry 
for increased worker productivity—more goods 
produced by fewer workers. 

On the other hand, service industries are 
booming. There is an unprecedented demand 
for efficient, trained workers in stores, restau- 
rants, hotels, newspapers and magazines, radio, 
theater, entertainment, medicine, education. 

And the need for top-notch, qualified people 
in these fields is helping to break century-old 
barriers of prejudice. 

The war saw a great increase in the employ- 
ment of Negroes, women, minors, the aged and 
the handicapped in productive jobs in industry. 
Unfortunately, American industrial manage- 
ment regards all persons in these categories 
as “sub-marginal”—last to be hired and first 
to be fired. The impact of FEPC, the successes 
that management has had in many instances in 
the employment of these “sub-marginals” and 
a genuine social consciousness enjoyed by many 
managers will serve to protect some of the gains 
made during the war. But by and large the 
best paying jobs in industry will be reserved 
for the American-born male Anglo-Saxon few. 

The war wiped out nearly an entire college 
generation of technicians and professional peo- 
ple. It also wiped out a generation of skilled 
mechanics—men, chiefly, and a scattering of 
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women, who would have gone through a nor. 
mal period of apprenticeship for skilled crafts, 

Under the G.I. Bill of Rights thousands o 
war veterans are now engaged in either aca 
demic or on the job training to fill these gaps 
in the labor force. How many will complex 
their training is problematical. Housing shon. 
ages on college campuses, difficulties of read. 
justment to study after months of fighting, fail. 
ure of schools to change their curricula to mee 
the adult minds of returning veterans——thes 
and other factors indicate that only a small pro 
portion of G.I. students will complete their 
training. 


It would appear, then, that there are good 
opportunities in the next decade or two for 
young people trained in the sciences, in law, 
teaching, medicine, and business administra- 
tion. 

The nation needs doctors, dentists, psychia- 
trists, social service workers, teachers. 
awakening social consciousness makes virtually 
certain, regardless of what political party con- 
trols in Washington, a great extension of social 
services to all people. In terms of jobs that 
means more trained people. There will be a 
scaling down of professional fees; the Park 
Avenue specialists may disappear—but there 
will be room for far more well-trained persons 
in the sciences. ; 

Low salary scales in a period of rising living 
costs have made teaching an unattractive pro 
fession in the past decade. There is every evi- 
dence to indicate that this situation will be 
somewhat corrected and that many modestly 
lucrative jobs will be available in this field which 
has been badly depleted. 

There'll be a greater demand for trained s- 
cial service personnel—particularly people with 
some psychiatric training. 

There is also a good prospect of a shorter 
work week for large masses of the people. Some 
unions are already pressing for a shorter week 
and this demand will grow if there is any ap- 
preciable decrease in employment. The shorter 
work week with increased leisure time will in 
itself create jobs—for persons skilled in educa- 
tion, recreation, entertainment. 

In productive industry itself job chances will 
most likely become fewer. Caught between 
high wages and demands for still further in- 





creases and competition, industrial management Mechanization of agriculture may in the next 
is bending every effort towards reducing labor few years cause great hardships—and at the 
costs. That means cuts in indirect labor, more same time open up vast new fields for prepared 
materials handling equipment, more labor sav- persons. The South’s agricultural economy may 
es all along the line. There will be fewer jobs be badly upset by the increased use of the me- 
for highly skilled persons and fewer jobs for chanical cotton-picker. It will cause unemploy- 
common labor. The jobs that do remain will ment, of course, but it will provide highly pro- 
be better paying, will require higher skills, more fitable jobs for the trained farm worker—with a 
yaining. Typical example is current quiet rev- knowledge of scientific farming and the opera- 
dution in plant housekeeping. Normal prac- tion of farm machinery. 

tice formerly was to hire a lot of men with a 
lot of brooms. Today housekeeping is becoming 
4 more exact science—“sanitizing”—training re- 
quirements are more strict, higher skills are de- 
manded, wages are higher—-but fewer men are 
employed. 

A lot has been said and written about job 
opportunities in aviation, plastics, electronics 
and other industries that boomed during the 
war. Certainly these industries will provide 
many jobs—but not as many as the rosiest pic- 

© for | tures paint. The aviation industry, for example, But as important as choosing a trade or voca- 
- law. 9 can absorb only a small portion of the pilots, tion and training for it is the task of every citi- 
mechanics, meteorologists and other technicians zen in seeing that the economic conditions pre- 
trained by the government for the Army and vail that will provide him a job. There is the 
Navy air forces. need for everyone to contribute his bit through 

Actually the bulk of the jobs to be provided his union, through schools and churches, 
in such indypstries are just prosaic industrial through such organizations as the National Ur- 
production jobs, requiring skills little different ban League, through his ownership or manage- 
from those of other well established industries. ment of profitable business enterprises to pro- 
It is only at the top—in technical fields and, vide better education for more people, equal 
again, at the bottom, in service industries that opportunities of employment for all, and the 
these new fields are producing new jobs. fullest national employment. 


It is in the service industries, however, that 
the best chances of profitable employment will 
come in the next few years. As products be- 
come more and more standardized, both as to 
quality and price, competition will rely more 
and more upon service. This is becoming true 
already in retail merchandising, in hotels and 
restaurants. The American public wants ser- 
vice and can afford it if employment keeps at 
its present 60 million pace. 


ristra- 


Apology 


By LOUISE DARCY 


OMETIMES I feel I must apologize 

For being white, although my paler skin 

Was nothing I created by myself. 

Difference in pigment there has ever been 

Through all the years that man remembers 
now. 

If only man would recognize this fact 

And prate no more of white supremacy ; 

If only man would learn to speak and act 

With kindlness instead of fear and hate, 

There is no limit to the heights of mind 

That he could reach. To choose this better way 

Is his or else remain forever blind. 





Robert King—Physicist 


Contributes to Aviation Progress 


@ By CHARLES VILLENCY 


unique occupation that is contributing to 
his country’s aviation progress. 

The 30-year old physicist, whose quiet en- 
thusiasm and deep knowledge have combined 
to make him outstanding in his field, records 
and analyzes moving objects, whether it be a 
parachute in descent or a jet-propelled plane 
streaking across the sky. 

As chief of the Analysis Unit of the Special 
Photo Services Section with the Army Air 
Forces research and development center of the 
Air Materiel Command at Wright Field, Ohio, 
King has won recognition in a science that de- 
mands thoroughness, precision and extreme 
patience. 

The tick of a clock or the sweep of a second 
hand on a watch have dramatic meaning for 
King. In his quiet, serious tone he'll tell you: 


ek soft-spoken Robert King has a 


“To freeze into lazy motion the vibration of 
a whirling propeller blade, to convert into 
meaningful figures the film record of a jet plane 
hurling through the air—these bring to me the 
full appreciation of the infinite time that is the 
split second.” 

King can convey with words on paper with 
a high degree of articulateness his findings in 
timing methods. His recent description of the 
timing method used for testing high speeding 
planes has been published in a number of 
magazines. 


Chose Science Career 

A native of Malver, Arkansas, King was ed- 
ucated in Pittsburgh, which became his home 
at an early age. Imbued with a desire to follow 
a career in science, he majored in chemistry, 
mathematics and physics at the University of 
Pittsburgh where he received his bachelor of 
arts degree in 1939. 

Two years later, at the age of 25, King be- 
came a professor of chemistry at Wilberforce 
University. He was in that post for three years 
before joining the AAF Photographic Division 
at Wright Field in 1944. 


Adds Night Study to Busy Day 


King’s school life is not over. Although kept 
busy with a multitude of activities, he has man- 
aged to continue his studies at a night school 
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Robert King stands by 
cest ena i the perd 
Field, Californu Aicw 


for the Special Photo Service 


maintained by Ohio State University at Wright 
Field 


physics. 


leading towards a master’s degree 

“Time is precious,” he says, “and is espe 
ally so when there’s so much in this world to 
know.” 


King’s quiet, contemplative nature also be- 
speaks deeply 
given them outlet by following the avocation of 
assistant minister at Zion Baptist Church in 
Xenia, Ohio. 


religious convictions. He _ has 


And though he displays serious concentration 
at work, King knows how to relax. His friends 
like to hear him play a guitar or an accordian. 
He’s adept at translating the tragedy and com- 
edy in his people’s folk music. 

At home King likes to write poetry and de- 
scriptive prose, though his primary interest in 
life is science, 

As chief of the AAF Film Analysis Unit at 
Wright Field, King directs the time-motion 
study of moving objects in space and time study 
of rapidly occurring phenomena. Action in- 
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olved in these studies often may be but of a 

few thousandths of a second duration. His 

jyties also include devising methods of photo- 

sraphing speed tests and analyzing the findings. 
While much of the work in which King is 

involved has been protected under the classi- 

fcations of “secret” and “confidential,” it can 

be reported that some of the projects he worked 

m dealt with analyzing the gear stress charac- 

wristics Of a B-29 Superfortress under load ; 

audy of the descent characteristics of small 

vale model parachutes; testing exposure and 

leveloping formulae for color photography, 

ind motion studies of the recoil and charging 

mechanism of machine guns. Robert King gathering and calculating data from film 
When one of the AAF's newer jet propelled Mult on the table in the Joreground one devised 

slanes was being tested, King was on hand to frequency and exposure time 

handle a timing camera. In his description of 

the timing method used in determining the hard won peace that js now ours, we must re- 

plane's speed, King explains that “behind the luctantly continue to research for’ new and im- 

gectacular aspect of the speed runs, there is proved weapons.” 

onsiderable precision involved in the speed de- “To be in the midst of such research at 
eminations.”” Wright Field,” he adds, “is for me a source of 
King expresses confidence that a lasting mmeasurable personal pleasure and satisfac- 
eace is possible but believes that “to guard the tion.” 


Forgotten 
By BETTY MARMARSTON GOTTESMAN 


HE rain beats down 

Its dismal patter marks the beat of my heart. 

The sky hangs low and thick, oppressive. 

It creeps everywhere, sucking into its murk; dépths the stench of factories. 
The roar of the city is muffled, apprehensive, its dwellers silent. 


I stand in one of its forgotten alleys. 

The rain beats down. 

I watch it strike the gray pavement 

And roll into the gray rivers of water in the gutter. 


The world is gray, gray and black. 


I look at my black hands and remember my black face. 


ends 
dian. The rain beats down. 
pom- It is unceasing, monotonous. 
It plays about the brim of my hat and falls to the cement. 
| de- I am hunched up, I am cold. 
t in The water pours on me, through me. 


The rain beats down. 

Within the tenement beside me is warmth. 
But God and | stand without, 

Forgotten. 


it at 
ytion 
tudy 

in- 





Democracy Working in Business 


@ By RAMON S. SCRUGGS 


«“ R. SCRUGGS, you are taking part 
M in our fashion show at the Christmas 
party, aren’t you?” This question or 
one like it had been asked on several occasions 
by a personable young woman in our district 
office. Like most men I had been shying away 
from modeling women’s wearing apparel but 
what could a man do when he is impressed 
that he is definitely wanted as a part of a pro- 
ject in his organization? I said, “Yes, I will be 
there.” 

But let us turn the scene back to June, 1939. 
Ernest T. Marshall of the Detroit Board of Ed- 
ucation’s Guidance and Placement Department 
had introduced me to Mr. Jean T. Sheafor in 
charge of Personnel and Public Relations in the 
Michigan Bell Telephone Company and now 
Secretary-Treasurer and Mr. Ben R. Marsh, Di- 
vision Superintendent and now Vice President 
and General Manager. The Telephone Company 
was setting a precedent. A Negro was being 


hired as a commercial representative on the 
basis that this company had a large Negro 
market to serve, and it should have some repre- 
sentation from the group to service this market 


more adequately. Because of previous sales pro- 
motion and public relations experience in a 
similar situation, Mr. Marsh, after interviewing 
a number of applicants, offered me the oppor- 
tunity to pioneer in Michigan Bell. 

My first year on the job cast-me in the role 
of performing a balancing act before the audi- 
ence. A day-to-day job must be done quietly 
and efficiently but likewise the job of winning 
friends and influencing people was always pres- 
ent. There was much work to be done in the 
field of human relations both among customers 
and fellow employees. 

The next step in my work experience was the 
opening of this company’s twelfth public office 
in Detroit. For the first time in the Bell System 
a Negro was given the title of manager. The 
opening of this office necessitated the hiring of 
two additional men. Accordingly, Augustus J. 
Calloway, Jr., and George F. Taylor were em- 
ployed as commercial representatives. Mr. 
Taylor subsequently resigned to accept a posi- 
tion as deputy clerk in the Recorder’s Court. 
It was not long before the clouds of war began 
to threaten the manpower of all industry. In 
view of this situation two girls were trained for 
public office work. The growth of this office 
now requires five service representatives and a 
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L. to »., Robert O. Varnum, District Commercial Super. 

intendent ; Ramon S. Scruggs, Public Office Manager 

and Jean T. Shaefor, Secretary-Treasurer, Michigan 
Bell Telephone Company 


manager. The Gratiot office is located in a 
small shopping district near a large public mar- 
ket, and serves telephone customers from ever 
section of the city. 

The growth of the Gratiot office is not the 
most important nor the most gratifying part of 
this story to the writer. To see the opportuni- 
ties which have opened in the company’s busi- 
ness offices, maintenance services, clerical 
groups, plant crafts, switchboard operators and 
other job classifications gives me a little honest 
pride to have had some part in this develop 
ment. 

From the beginning it has been my desire to 
see these newcomers to the Bell System em- 
ployed by the same high standards that are ap- 
plied to any applicant. This approach has re- 
sulted in bringing in people who are not only 
efficient but who present no undue problems of 
integration. I am proud to say that Michigan 
Bell has and is carrying on its employment pro- 
gram on a basis of integration which is the only 
way to have democracy work in business or 
anywhere else. The same high principles in per- 
sonnel relations for which the Bell System is 
noted operates with its Negro employees. 

When Mr. Calloway returned from the 
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armed services a recommendation was made 
that he be promoted from commercial repre- 
sentative to outside representative. This recom- 
mendation was approved and he is now an out- 
side representative for the Cherry District, 
which comprises our downtown area. He han- 
dies cases that necessitate a premises visit and 
by doing a good job is received cordially wher- 
ever he goes. This has been one of the most 
gatifying developments of all to me. Integra- 
fon has been achieved with customers as well 
as with fellow employees. 

Democracy is an_ ever-developing active 

and the opening of our story with the 
Christmas party was only evidence that by giv- 
ing people, any people, an opportunity to know 
ach other is to give democracy an opportunity 
to work. Relations have developed to genuine 
cordiality and mutual respect. This is not to 
gay that there are not still problems to be 
golved and barriers to be crossed, but that is a 
part of-democratic processes. 

On January 11, 1943 the company’s employ- 
ment practice was stated as follows. “It has 
been the practice of the Company to employ 
qualified Negroes in various capacities and from 
time to time to extend the use of Negroes to 
more jobs as the opportunity presents itself.” 
But I am proudest to be a part of Michigan 


Bell as it is reaching its ultimate objective as 
now stated in its employment policy. “It is the 
policy of the Michigan Bell Telephone Com- 
pany to employ individuals for available open- 
ings on the basis of qualifications without re- 
gard to race, creed, color or national origin.” 

Acknowledgment should be made of the part 
which the Detroit Urban League has played in 
its approach and relationship to the present em- 
ployment development in this company through 
its director, John C. Dancy, and its industrial 
secretary, Francis A. Kornegay. However, they 
could not have accomplished so much without 
the active interest of the past president and 
present Urban League Board member whose 
keen analysis of the situation and genuine hu- 
man interest made my own entrance into the 
company easier and contributed so much to the 
present wholesome employment policy. To Mr. 
Jean T. Sheafor must go much credit and ap- 
preciation for the job in which he has always in- 
terested himself. I only regret that space does 
not permit me to pay proper recognition and 
tribute to the sterling character of Mr. Sheafor 
who stands four square for making democracy 
work not only in this company but in his com- 
munity as well. 

Democracy is working in business at Michi- 


gan Bell. 


OFF THE BEATEN TRACK 


Not all jobs are routine nine to five. Here's 
how one man with ingenuity and determina- 
tion created a job for himself. 


@ By CATHARINE G. OTIS 


N August, 1946, just three months after sub- 

mitting his first toy designs for commercial 

consideration, Robert S. Blackburn signed 
a contract with Childhood Interests, one of the 
top manufacturers of educational toys in the 
entire United States. In less than nine months 
the toy, described by the manufacturer as “a 
distinctively new type of toy with unusual eye- 
appeal and sales appeal,” was in production 
and is now on sale at leading stores throughout 
the country. To those acquainted with the 
highly specialized and competitive nature of the 
educational toy field, this represents an out- 
standing accomplishment. 

It was not by some sudden streak of good 
luck, however, that Mr. Blackburn achieved 
this success. Those who know Bob well recog- 
nize that it is the direct result of the rule he 


established for himself long ago—decide what 
you want to do and go after it and never an- 
ticipate discrimination. 


While he was still in Junior High School in 
Oberlin, Ohio, Bob’s work attracted the atten- 
tion of Miss Margaret R. Schauffler, professor 
of fine arts at Oberlin College and supervisor 
of art practice teachers in the Oberlin public 
school system. It was her interest and encour- 
agement which influenced him to specialize in 
art and it was under her extremely able and 
sympathetic guidance that he completed three 
years of study at Oberlin College, one year at 
the Art Students’ League in New York City and 
an additional year with William O. Forrest, 
prominent portrait painter. While at Oberlin 
Blackburn did practice teaching in the public 
schools of the town, working with both regular 
and mentally retarded students, and it was here 
that he first became interested in the educa- 
tional aspects of children’s toys. 

After completing his studies with William O. 
Forrest he spent a year teaching fine arts and 
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A model of the Cradle Bounce. designed 
by Mr. Blackburn . 


their practical application at Claflin College in 
Orangeburg, South Carolina, and in 1942 he 
returned to New York. His first step was to 
make the Harlem Y.M.C.A. his job hunting 
headquarters, and since it was necessary for him 
to find employment immediately if he were to 
stay in the city, he followed all leads suggested 
by them. -As soon as he secured a job he made 
it a point to ask for an interview with the per- 
sonnel manager. The purpose of this interview 
was to determine what the chances for ad- 
vancement to a responsible position were in that 
particular company. Where the answer was 
“no,” Blackburn left the job and looked for 
another. 

In a surprisingly short time he found a fav- 
orable reaction at the Jordanoff Aviation Cor- 
poration, a large organization handling the 
preparation and publication of highly techni- 
cal instructive manuals for leading aircraft 


manufacturers. The job of guard was open, 
Bob took it and when he found that the com. 
pany had no policy which prevented the aq. 
vancement of Negroes, he stayed on. Ning 
months later they were looking for an Assistay 
Purchasing Agent. Bob asked for the job. _, 
was given the chance on a two-week trial bass 
and stayed three years, representing the com. 
pany to all of the many vendors with whop 
they dealt and handling the buying of al! they 
art supplies, paper goods and cellulose products 
During this period he also found the opportup. 
ity to renew and develop his interest in chil 
dren’s activities. On his own time he designed 
a plastic book for children and although Jor. 
danoff was unable to handle it, their interes 
encouraged him to try out other toy designs 
From one of these he had a finished sampk 
made and after a thorough analysis of the 
market he selected two of the city’s leading re. 
tail toy shops to test buyer reaction. In each 
shop there was immediate interest shown and 
the buyer indicated that he would be glad » 
carry the toy as a part of his regular stock 
With this as an added selling point Blackbur 
approached Childhood Interests. They were 
sufficiently impressed to start the sample im- 
mediately on its way through the rigid tes 
period required of all products they accept for 
manufacture and just three months later the 
offered him a contract. He is now working e- 
tirely free lance, devoting all of his time to th 
cradle and pre-kindergarten market, and sev- 
eral of his new designs are already being 
sidered for production. 

In telling of his activities in the toy field, Bol 
particularly mentioned the satisfaction he ha 
gained from working with representatives of al 
branches of the trade. So far not one of his 
designs has been turned down except for valid 
business reasons, nor has he met with anything 
but equitable treatment in all of his personal 
contacts. Which seems once again to prove the 
value of his rule never to anticipate discrimina- 
t10n. 


The Bias View! 


By YULA LEE 


REJUDICE is ignorance 


Ignorance is gloom 


Gloom is the need for light 


In a stranger's room! 
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¢ com. ; 
he 4 @ By SHIRLEY M. BARNES 

Nine . 
ssistant ENVER has been termed the “City of 
b. He Homes.” It is a comparatively new city 
| basis in which the element of time and the 
com. rces of deterioration have been insufficient to 
whom rng about the blighted and slum conditions 
ll their isting in older cities—-yet, even Denver does 
duct have its slum area. In 1940 the Federally aided 
Ortun- m clearance and low-rent housing program 
1 chil. cached into Denver and, in some measure, 
signed | <rved to eliminate many of the evils accom- 
h Jor. anving sub-standard housing conditions exist- 
nteree [eng in that city, through the erection of 770) 
cSigns mits of decent, safe, sanitary housing for fam- 
amiple ies at the very bottom of the economic scale at 
of the ents they could afford to pay. 
ng fe- Denver's public housing program embraces 
each four separate developments, two of them com- 
1 and paratively @fiall in size and adaptable to man- 
ad t I agement by*a_single individual. Of these two 
stock vcore” Platte Valley Homes, is oc- 
cburr pied y Negro families and the other, 
were \rapahoe Courts, by whites. 

im- \t the time of their completion, public hous- 
| tes ng was sO m€w an enterprise that the Denver 
t for H Housing Authority was faced with the problem 
the { finding a trained person who could under- 
g ch take the job of efficiently managing these two 
» the HF projects—a person who enjoyed working with 
S\- people: one who was well-integrated and with 

o 1 rare sense of judgment who could command 

the respect of all with whom he had to deal, 

Bot and with an excellent knowledge of business ad- 

ha ministration. 

f af The Denver Housing Authority did find this 
his & care individual in the person of Elliot A. Draine, 
vabic a young Negro man, who is considered the 
hing friend and advisor of all his tenants and who 
onal handies every aspect of the job he has to do 
the with a degree of intelligence and finesse with 
in @ which few are so fortunate as to be endowed. 





His job is a big one and his problems are 
multiple and frequently complex. Imagine, for 
an instant, a Negro managing a housing project 
m which many of his tenants are southern 
whites. But he approaches them all with the 
calmness and self-assurance of a person without 
consciousness of race or color and receives 
everyone on an equal basis, making for a work- 
ing relationship which reflects in every way his 
strong belief in the integrity of the individual. 

It is a pleasure indeed to hear Mr. Draine 
affectionately referred to as “Boss” by the ten- 
















Elliot A. Draine—Housing Manager 


ants of Arapahoe Courts, especially by the chil- 
dren who, as soon as he appears on the project, 
call out a friendly “Hi, Boss.” On one occasion 
I saw one small boy strike another and say, 
“hat’s my Mr. Draine and don’t you speak to 
him.” The other responded, “he’s mine too 
and I can speak to him if I want to,” then he 
retaliated with a couple of blows on his own 
part. Both mothers came to the rescue and tried 
to explain to the little aggressor that Mr. Draine 
was a friend to everyone and had no favorites. 


Elliot Draine is not only respected by his 
white tenants but by his Negro tenants as well. 
The families living at Platte Valley Homes feel 
that they are privileged in having as a man- 
ager a man who has in many ways helped bring 
about higher living standards and civic and so- 
cial improvements for the Negro people of 
Denver. He is not a self-appointed social work- 
er, but a business administrator who, when un- 
usual problems arise, does an excellent referral 
job to other agencies who can lend the proper 
advice and assistance to the person in need of 


help. 


I asked the Executive Director of the Denver 
Housing Authority to express his attitude to- 
ward the job Elliot Draine is doing. “Mr. 
Draine,” he said, “is most tactful and modest 
in his dealings with people, is a highly intelli- 
gent young man with a great future in the 
field of housing. We of the Denver Housing 
Authority think we have in him one of the best 
managers in this region and feel privileged to 
have him work with us. He has helped us mag- 
nificently not only as a manager but has repre- 
sented us in showing to the public the impor- 
tant service public housing is performing in 
community life. 


Elliot Draine is not a native of Denver but 
was born in Keokuk, Iowa, where his father, 
Alonzo W. Draine, a retired mail carrier, and 
mother still reside. He has one brother, Mil- 
ford R. Draine, of St. Louis, Missouri. He is 
thirty-six years old, holds an A.B. degree from 
the University of Iowa and an A.M. degree 
from the University of Denver. His previous 
experience has been that of school principal at 
Osceola, Mo.: social worker in St. Louis, Mo. ; 
circulation manager with the St. Louis Ameri- 
can and St. Louis Call newspapers and debit 


Continued on Page 75) 
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The Future Is Yours—Plan and Prepare 


@ By JULIAN J. REISS 


DMITTEDLY, America has a long dis- 
A tance to travel even in this day of atom 

bombs and rocket planes, in providing 
equality of opportunity for its Negro citizens 
Negroes face discrimination in every phase of 
life in every section of this great country of 
ours. It is an amazing paradox of history that 
American Negroes, despite these adverse condi- 
tions, have made and continue to make signifi- 
cant advances in all fields of human endeavor. 


Never in the history of mankind have a peo- 
ple starting from the degradation of slavery 
achieved so much with so little and in such a 
short time. This is the tribute which has been 
earned by the Negro people of America and it 
bespeaks their resourcefulness, their ambition, 
their resiliency, their fortitude in surmounting 
difficulties and conditions that a few short years 
ago would have appeared insuperable. Their 
achievements in the sciences, professions, music 
and art; in business, industry, and kabor, in 
sports and education are phenomenal. 


Certain conditions appear naturally to favor 
an achievement so remarkable. These condi- 
tions are our democratic way of life firmly 
founded upon the principles of our Declaration 
of Independence. 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that al! 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of 
Hapiness. . . .” 


These are the principles to which we are dedi- 
cated and their realization inexorably spells full- 
ness of life for the Negro in America. 

Negro youth must plan and prepare in the 
light of these principles. If, fearful that he will 
be denied opportunities, he fails to prepare, the 
results will be as devastating as though all op- 
portunities.were completely denied him. Fail- 
ure to prepare, then, would have the same re- 
sults as denial of opportunities. While many 
and bitter are the obstacles yet to be overcome, 
these can only be surmounted by adequate prep- 
aration. 


With sound vocational advice and guidance, 
Negro youth must plan their lives with not the 
slightest thought that the trade or professions 
to which they aspire may be difficult for them 
to enter ;and thus they should assiduously train 
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Dr. Vashti Curlin. 


themselves for such occupations, resolutely set- 
ting for their goal the attainment of a higt 
degree of proficiency, When later they seek 
opportunities for their talents there may be 
difficulties. There may be bitter disappoint- 
ments but they should not waver in their cour- 
age and determination with the knowledge 
that America is dedicated to the principle that 
they are endowed with the rights of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness which implies 
equal and fair opportunities to earn their living 
in the pursuit of their choice. Qualified Negroes 
can break the last remnants of barriers that 
exist against them in every trade or profession 
Examples are legion of the successes which have 
crowned courage and perseverance. 

Here, for instance, is Dr. Vashti Regina Cle- 


Champlain Valley Hospital, Plattsburg, N 





land Curlin of Brooklyn, a Hunter College 
eraduate with a Medical Doctor’s degree re- 
ceived in 1946 from the Boston College of Phy- 
scians and Surgeons, who in secking the post 
of an intern had the courage to apply to the 
Champlain Valley Hospital in Plattsburg, N. Y., 
a city of 12,000 where at the most there were 
only two or three colored families. Her record 
was excellent and she was asked by the Sister 
Superior to come for an interview. Could she 
be refused the post because she was a Negro? 
[here was not a single Negro in the hospital 
on the staff of doctors and nurses, employees or 
among the patients, There might be serious dis- 
sention if Dr. Curlin were appointed. Sister 
Annunciata exercised the virtue of prudence in 
seeing that her staff was well grounded in the 
Catholic and American principles involved but 
she did not consider that the virtue of prudence 
eave her a license to violate the law of God, and 
Dr. Curlin received the post. She has been 
completely accepted, is devoted to her work, 
and is highly esteemed by patients and staff 
alike. Dr. Curlin has planned her career. She 
is achieving excellent experience and prep- 
aration, and with courage and fortitude she is 
executing her plans. 

Now let me take you to South Orange, New 
Jersey, where behind spacious lawns and 


spreading trees we find the stately college build- 


ings of Seton Hall. A diocesan college, Seton 
Hall offers higher education to 7,000 young 
men coming from the fine homes of northern 
New Jersey. Among them are a few colored 


Francis M. Hammond 


Administration Building—Seton Hall, 
South Orange, N. J. 


students. There was a vacant chair in the De- 
partment of Philosophy and for this post an 
application was made by Dr. Francis Ham- 
mond, a Negro who had served on the facul- 
ties of Xavier University and Southern Uni- 
versity, who had studied at the University of 
Louvain in Belgium and the University of 
Laval in Quebec, where in 1943 he was award- 
ed the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. He was 
appointed by the Right Reverend Monsignor 
James F. Kelley in 1946 to the Department of 
Philosophy of Seton Hall. His qualifications 
have been recognized and he is well on his way 
to a position of eminence in his chosen profes- 
sion. It took courage and fortitude. 

Is this an isolated instance? Not at all. Here 
is Miss Frances M. Douglass, a graduate of 
Alfred University who received a Master of 
Arts degree from Fordham University in 1945 
and continued her studies at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and at Fordham Univer- 
sity. She is now teaching in her home town, 
Brooklyn, in a school conducted by the Sisters 
of St. Joseph, St. Joseph’s College for Women, 
where 500 girls are enrolled. Among these are 
a few Negroes. Miss Douglass prepared herself 
well for her work in the departments of Edu- 
cation and Child Study. She did not let her 
color deter her from applying for an appoint- 
ment where she would be teaching white girls. 

Probably there is no earthly vocation which 
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Frances M. Douglass 


holds the esteem and reverence of that which 
the priest inspires on the part of Catholics. At 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, according. to Catholic 
belief, he exercises the God-given power of 
changing the bread and wine on the altar to 
the Body, Blood, Soul and Divinity of Our 
Lord and Saviour, and he brings communicants 


Our Lord in the Blessed Eucharist. In the con- 
fessional he hears the penitent accuse himself 
of transgressions of the Law of God. He coun- 
sels with the penitent. Catholics believe that 
the priest has the God-given power to invoke 
God’s forgiveness for them. In the Sacrament 
of Baptism he brings them forgiveness of orig- 
inal sin, opening the gates of heaven for them. 
He brings down God’s blessing on their mar- 
riage, and annoints them when they are in 
danger of death. ‘ 

In 1945, Thomas Jones, a Negro, was or- 
dained a priest for the Diocese of Trenton, New 
Jersey. The Bishop of Trenton, the Most Rev- 
erend William A. Griffin, recognized the fun- 
damental Catholic principles of the equality of 
all mankind. These principles are securely im- 
bedded in religious belief. They have been 
clearly enunciated by the popes! on many 
occasions, and various Catholic organizations** 
are dedicated to the work of securing the ap- 
plication of these principles to daily living. 

Bishop Griffin translated these teachings into 
action and assigned Father Jones as an assis- 
tant pastor to the all-white parish of Old 
Bridge, New Jersey, where he has been accord- 
ed in full measure the esteem and reverence due 
his priestly station. When his mother comes 
from Albany to visit him, members of the con- 
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gregation vie with each other for the privilege 
of having her stay with them. This year, Father 
Joseph Paul Butler, another Negro priest, was 
assigned to another all-white parish, Corpus 
Christi Church, South River, New Jersey, with 
the same results. 

Now the point is this. If the so-called color 
line can be erased so readily in a vocation such 
as the Catholic priesthood, need there be any 
apprehension that it cannot be obliterated in 
the legal, medical, dental professions, in sch 
and colleges, and in every single occupation in 
our economic life. It can be done if Negro 
youth helps, and if they do not falter in the 
will and the courage to do it. 

In spite of racial prejudices and barriers 
these accomplishments are possible because as 
Americans we are securely anchored to those 
principles of freedom, liberty and equal oppor- 
tunities for all. Perhaps the shifting currents 
of prejudices would appear to veer us away 
from our anchorage but our moorings are strong 
and we cannot break adrift from those princi- 
ples which we reverence. There is a growing 
consciousness of what these principles require of 
us and in a number of states this consciousness 
has found expression in laws againt discrimin- 
ation. Such laws are merely implementations of 
that mandate found in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, “To secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men.” In _ those states 
commissions have been established with the 
power and the duty of preventing and eliminat- 
ing discrimination in employment and _ they 
have been successful in opening wide areas of 
employment previously closed to Negroes. The 
success of their work is necessarily contingent 
upon trained and well-qualified Negroes for all 
catagories of work, who have the courage and 
fortitude to seek opportunities in fields tradi- 
tionally closed to them. 

Negro youth living in these states should not 

(Continued on Page 115) 

* One recent example is the Sumni Pontificatus, Ei 
cyclical Letter of Pope Pius XII, on the Function of 
the State in the Modern World. (Official Vatican Eng- 
lish Translation with discussion study club outline and 
alphabetical index), National Catholic Welfare Cor 
ference, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W. Washingto: 
5, D. C. Fifteen cents. 

** A booklet, Seminar on Negro Problems in the 
Field of Social Action, published in November, 1946 
at ten cents per copy, gives the recommendations de- 
veloped during a four-day Seminar, held in Washingto: 
July 2nd to 5th, 1946, which was sponsored by thx 
Social Action Department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, (1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W 
Washington 5, D. C.), and which was presided over by 
Bishop Francis J. Haas, former FEPC chairman. The 
booklet contains reports of the Committees on Economic 
Life, Civic Rights, Housing, Social Work and Health 


Services. 
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FREDERICK 
ROWELL, 
Of Seattle, 
Washington 


@ By GLEN T. NYGREEN 


Mckales 


GROCER doesn’t try to sel] you a can 
of soup every time you go into his store. 
He knows that if he gives you good 
service and reasonable prices you will buy from 
him when you do want a can of soup. We de- 
cided to follow the same policy in the gasoline 


business.” 


That is the way smiling, energetic Bruce 
Rowell of Seattle explains his success as man- 
ager for McKale’s, Pacific Coast “super-service” 
station system. In eight years with McKale’s, 
Rowell has held every job in the company on 
his way to his present position of station man- 


ager and instructor of trainee classes. 


Rowell was employed by McKale’s after an 
Urban League “don’t buy where you can’t 


work” campaign drove home the lesson of the 


economic value of non-discrimination. At the 
end of three months he was appointed station 
relief manager and ever sirice that time has been 
paid over the union scale. On September 1, 
1946. he was selected as manager of McKale’s 
station No. 24 located on busy U. S. Highway 
99. in the heart of Seattle. 


The transfer was no accident. Station No. 
24 was losing money and McKale’s wanted 
their best man to build up business. In four 
months the station is already showing substan- 
tial and increasing profit. With his station 
force of twelve ‘men working as a team, Rowell 


is able to sell service contracts, a big item in 


Station No. 24 managed by Bruce F. Rowell 


a metropolitan station’s income. The latest con- 
tract obtained is for the servicing of the huge 
fleet of the nearby Empire Laundry. 

The Rowell family are truly Northwest pio- 
neers. James C. Rowell came to Washington 
Territory in the eighteen-eighties and settled in 
Seattle. He entered the hotel management 
business and later married a graduate of the 
original Seattle High School. Bruce was born 
in 1904, educated in Seattle, and is a graduate 
of Franklin High School. After graduation he 
went to work for the Chevrolet Motor Com- 
pany and did so well that he became stock con- 
trol manager for the state of Washington. The 
depression and an arm injury severed that con- 
nection and he served variously in the automo- 
bile industry until joining the McKale organ- 
ization. 

Personality, hard work, and regard for others 
have brought Bruce Rowell success in a highly 
competitive business. In competition among 
McKale’s 22 stations in San Francisco and 
Seattle, a Rowell-managed station is the only 
one ever to win the “President’s Cup” for gross 
business income two years in a row. Bruce 
ascribes this to his policy of customer treat- 
ment. An employee, who had objected origin- 
ally to working under a Negro, told President 
McKale and a large audience at the company’s 
annual dinner, “Bruce Rowell is the finest man 
I have ever worked for.” That is the real rea- 


son for his success. 





ROBERT B. PITTS— 


Statistician 
@ By GORDON B. STRUNK 


He is following his family's tradition— 
they prepared for the future. 


War II is not an unusual person, at least 

in the eyes of his family and friends. The 

Pittses simply raise a quizzical eyebrow at each 

stride forward he takes, as if to say: “Why not 
—we expect it.” 


R wentt B. PITTS a veteran of World 


You see, Bob is one of four brothers and each 
of them has carved quite a niche for himself 
in educational and civic circles in the East and 
the South. Bob is simply extending the Pitt 
tradition to the Pacific Northwest. 


Raymond Pitts is Professor of Mathematics’ 


at Fort Valley State College, Nathan is an in- 
structor in Sociology at Shaw University, and 
Willis is a University Fellow in Speech at the 
University of Michigan. All have worked to- 
wards a Ph.D. degree. Little wonder that Bob 
has gone far in his own fields. It’s all in the 
family characteristics. 


Since early 1946, Robert Pitts has held the 
position of statistician with the Hospital Plan- 
ning and Development Section of the Washing- 
ton State Department of Health. Bob came to 
Seattle ten years ago, after graduation from 
Howard University with a B.S. degree in Math- 
ematics. He enrolled at the University of Wash- 
ington as a graduate student in Economics, and 
was awarded the degree of Master of Arts in 
Labor Economics. 


While at the University, he was appointed 
graduate assistant in the department of Soci- 
ology, the first Negro to serve in this capacity. 
He was elected to Alpha Kappa Delta, na- 
tional sociology honor society. His thesis for 
his Master’s Degree, “Organized Labor and the 
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Robert Pitts 


Negro in Seattle,” is considered one of the best 
prewar studies of Negro labor in the western 
region of the United States. 


In 1941, Bob went to LeMoyne College at 
Memphis, Tennessee, as instructor in economics. 
While here, he conducted a socio-economi 
study of occupants of low-cost housing projects 
in Memphis, in cooperation with the Memphis 


Housing Authority and the American Mission- 
ary Association. He also assisted the Univer- 
sity of Denver’s National Research Institute in 
conducting a prewar public opinion survey in 
the city of Memphis. Later, Pitts was elected 
to the Academy of Political Science. 


In 1942, he answered the call of the U. S. 
Army, and was sent to the European Theater of 
Operations, where he went through the com- 
plete Italian campaign. At the conclusion of 
the European war, he sailed from Leghorn, 


Italy, with the first troops to be sent directly 


from Europe to the Pacific Theater. Landing 
at Manila, he served through the closing days 
of the Northern Luzon campaign, and was with 
the first American troops to occupy the island 


of Honshu in Japan. 


Bob is a member of ‘Alpha Phi Alpha Fra- 
ternity, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
American Veterans’ Committee, Executive 
Board of the Seattle Branch of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple and is chairman of that organization's 
FEPC committee. 


Truly the Pitts family can be proud of their 
West Coast representative. 
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Young Artist Finds 
An Unexpected 
Career 


@ By VERNA ARVEY 


S Howard Grigs Brooks contemplated 
A the success of his murals for the Cloud 

Room at Montauk Manor, the three 
hundred and fifty pictures for the Hotel 
Nacional in Havana, Cuba and other recent 
works, one wonders whether his thoughts 
turned back to that day in 1944 when, as a 
srviceman (34th Battalion, USNCB) in the 
South Pacific, he wrote to a friend in America, 
“Young Negroes have a difficult time getting 
up the ladder and after the war things will be 
even more so.” That this gloomy prediction 
did not prove to be one hundred percent cor- 
rect was due partly to Howard Brooks’ own 
initiative and integrity, and partly to the gen- 
erous assistance of Dan Cooper, himself a 
famous designer. Basically, of course, it was 
due to Mr. Brooks’ fine artistic gift, for with- 
out that no one would have wanted to help him. 


The first months out of the Navy were try- 
ing indeed. Because he had a solid background 
if stage experience, dealing with many different 
aspects of the theater, he thought of trying out 
for “St. Louis Woman,” or for the part of 
Brett Charles in “Deep Are the Roots.” But 
his nerves were-on edge after many years in 
service. Memories of Tulagi and Guadalcanal 
were insistent: the heaps of dead bodies lining 
an island shore, the fearsome sound of destruc- 
tive enemy planes overhead. He simply couldn’t 
make an audition in that tense condition. He sat 
down to weigh the situation, and out of his 
meditations came the most sensible decision 
anyone could have made. 


With such a long list of accomplishments be- 
hind him, Howard Brooks might have been 
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Howard Brooks poses in front of one of his 
decorative panels 


smug and self-satisfied. He might have taken 
the attitude that he had no more to lear. 
Fortunately for him, he decided instead that he 
wanted to prepare himself further. According- 
ly, he entered Pratt Institute to study textile de- 
sign. Then his teacher told him that Dan 
Cooper was the only designer in New York 
who would be interested in the modern type of 
thing he did best. 

Would Mr. Cooper look at his work? No, 
said he promptly, when Mr. Brooks telephoned 
him. He didn’t want to risk subconsciously re- 
membering Mr. Brooks’ ideas and later uncon- 
sciously stealing them. “But I am willing to 
take that risk,” rejoined Mr. Brooks. So they 
met. Then, for the first time, it was apparent 
that one of them was white and the other col- 
ored; that Mr. Cooper was a Virginian and 
Mr. Brooks a Virginian. Mr. Cooper looked at 
eight designs and the entire portfolio of sketches 
and paintings. The very next day he telephoned 
the ex-serviceman. Soon Howard found him- 
self doing murals for several noteworthy estab- 
lishments, selling designs to a New York man- 
ufacturer of shower curtains and developing a 
new idea in mural panels: using gears, metal 
washers, nails, brass mesh-wire and leather to 
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One of Brooks’ murals in the Lobby of Montauk Manor 


get a highly artistic effect--anything but paint. 
After only a few months of such success, the 
January, 1947 issue of Harper's Bazaar spoke 
in highly complimentary fashion of his work. 


It was an unexpected development for the 
boy who had started in art by making emer- 
gency posters for a federated club convention 
when no professional sign painter was avail- 
able; who later had appeared in plays and 
dance recitals while in West Virginia State Col- 
lege (from which he has a B.S. degree, °36 
who had taught arts and crafts to children and 
adults in New York ; who was Director of Boys’ 
Work at a Hartford, Connecticut, social agency : 
who produced two original shows for his fellow- 
servicemen in the South Pacific (writing both 
music and lyrics) ; who designed scenery for 
Ray Milland’s U.S.O. show on Tulagi and won 
a prize for one of his water colors of natives in 
the Solomon Islands Art Show presented by the 
Army Special Services, in which there were fif- 
teen hundred entries. 


After three years of voluntarily serving his 
country in war, Howard Grigs Brooks has em- 
barked upon the bigger job of serving his coun- 
try in peacetime. Work such as his, by its very 
excellence and originality, helps to further good 
interracial and intercultural relations. 
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Farewell 


ET out, boy! 
Toughen your muscle 
You'll have to use it 


to win or to lose. 


Look out, boy! 
Begin to hustle 
Dou can’t strike a path 

with a half-burnt fuse... . 


Vo time for a look 
or wailing 
Overgrown sixteen 
Tall prize fighter-bo; 
Overgrown planet-bo; 
Clumsy constellation 
Bumping into the 

satellite of the sun 

and swinging helplessl, 
where the rushing meteors 


make their headlong path. 


Watch out, bo, Ly 

Quicken your breath 
You have to breathe deep 
to make your stride 

Walk quick, boy! 

Where you're going 

to travel 

the road is wide. 


And the world is big 
Uncaged bo; 
Wandering bo, 


Boy stepping into the medle 


of moving streams 
and turning tides 


bearing your burdensome bag 


of possessions 
worth nothing 
I weep to see you go. 































Montauk Manor, Montauk, Long Island, N 


By VIVIENNE ANDERSON 



































@ By GEORGE L. EDWARDS 


Background: 


NE of the facets of the National Urban 
O League’s program from its initial devel- 

opment has been a desire to have 
Negroes totally integrated into the indus- 
trial economy of America. To this end it 
has long had a strong department of in- 
dustrial relations manned by personalities sen- 
sitive to the employment problems of Negroes 
and equipped with techniques in the “art” of 
selling the Negro worker on the basis of his 
actual worth to the labor markets. One needs 
but to look at any annual report of the League’s 
activities on the industrial front to realize that 
many significant gains have been made in this 
direction. However, these gains have been 
more noticeable in the geographically desig- 
nated northern states than in those states falling 
south of the Mason and Dixon’s line. The ap- 
parent lag in the integration of Negroes into 
the total economic structure of the South is due 
partially to the attitudes inherent in a bi-racial 
society ; and the lack of a planned and well co- 
ordinated program on the part of social agen- 
cies, schools, and other organizations working 
with youth and adults. Not that each is not 
doing a fairly good job within the bounds of its 
resources and limitations. Yet there is an ad- 
mission that inadequate resources place upon 
agencies limitations which will not permit the 
type of expansion necessary for reaping produc- 
tive benefits. No matter how individualistic an 
agency wishes to be in this land of free enter- 
prise, the fact remains that only through coop- 
erative effort will we be able to test the practi- 
cal application of the American concept of de- 
mocracy—things like equality of citizenship and 
those inalienable rights such as life, liberty, and 
happiness for all people. The Urban League 
movement believes that America is capable of 
making possible all of the constitutional guar- 
antees. It believes that “American Teamwork 
Works” ; and that the fruits of its labor will be 
the full utilization of the skills of all its citizens 
in contributing to the building of an America 
whose way of life will defy challenge. 


Urban League affiliates are challenged in 
this postwar atomic era possibly as never before. 
They are challenged to mobilize every available 





Vocational Guidance and Counseling 
In the Southern Field 


community, state and regional resource in point- 
ing the way and giving guidance to programs 
of action which will enable Negro youth to see 
beyond their narrow confines of traditional em- 
ployment opportunities. This challenge entails 
the construction of machinery which will lay 
before youth the never-ending potential avenues 
of employment, provide facilities for the train- 
ing of youth in those occupations best suited as 
indicated by their aptitudes and interests, and 
which will encourage the labor market to be 
fair in its use of Negroes—not because they are 
Negroes, but because their skills make them an 
asset to the labor market. 


Many Urban Leagues, mainly through their 
departments of industrial relations, are no 
doubt stimulating and playing an important 
part in machinery of the kind mentioned above. 
However, in the Southern Field Division, there 
are just two industrial secretaries in the nine 
affiliates. The reason for this paucity of in- 
dustrial secretaries coming from this writer 
would be mere speculation. Hence no reason 
will be advanced. Nevertheless, the need for 
vocational and educational guidance is so ob- 
vious, the serious lag in the industrial develop- 
ment of the Southern Negro so striking, and the 
lack of training facilities so appalling, that 
some attack should be made on the problems 
inherent in this type of situation. The Southern 
Field Division envisions relief through efforts 
of its affiliates in the mobilization of whole com- 
munities and the coordination of all resources 
interested in the welfare of youth for programs 
of action—programs designed to help Negro 
youth make or find a satisfying niche in society 
so that they too, may make their contribution 
to a better world. 


What Southern League 
Affiliates Can Do: 


In pointing the way for vocational services in 
the Southern Field Division, the affiliates might 
consider the following points of departure as 
worthy of consideration in the development of 
functional programs : 


1. Familiarize themselves with the extent of Negro em- 
ployment in the broad fields of occupations. 
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2. Ascertain the employment status of Negroes on 


their immediate communities. 

Consult -with school administrators regarding what 
is being done at present in the area of vocational 
guidance and counseling. 

Stimulate secondary schools and colleges to create, 
expand and/or enrich services in the guidance area 
Help schools gather and disseminate occupational 
information; and assist in providing counseling 
services. 

Work closely with parent-teacher groups in compil- 
ing factual information to be presented to top school 
officials to the end that adequate training facilities 
might be provided for Negro youth. 

Organize community-wide vocational guidance and 
counseling committees composed of individuals and 
representatives from organizations interested in the 
total welfare of Negroes. 

Establish wholesome attitudes and relationships be- 
tween Negro workers and management and labor. 


Inasmuch as Urban League boards are inter- 
racial in nature and representative of a cross- 
section of community interests, their immediate 
sponsorship of programs of vocational services 
seems logical and quite possible. Manifestly, 
such programs fall within the framework of 
welfare services in any given community. 

Vast numbers of idle youth in the South, 
coupled with additional staggering numbers of 
youth who are denied an opportunity to make 
their contributions, are a serious threat to the 
economy of the nation. We must not lose sight 
of the reality that the South is definitely a com- 
ponent part of this nation, and that its develop- 
ment or lack of development has an impact 
upon the well-being of all of its corresponding 
parts. It should no longer be tenable to say that 
the problem of preparing Negro youth for the 
light and heavy industries of the nation, and 
for the diversity of occupational pursuits is a 
job for the North. The new industrial revolu- 
tion has placed its imprint upon the South as 
surely as cotton was once king. 

Howard W. Odum, eminent scholar, and 
Kenon Professor of Sociology at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, in his foreword to Har- 
riet L. Herring’s Southern Industry and Region- 
al Development, says in part: 


With reference to the widening range of occu- 
pational opportunity, it must be clear now that 
scarcely more than half of our southern youth can 
hope to have equal opportunity in the old sense 
of the American dream—opportunity to work, to 


create, to have families, and to find security. Ther 
must be new avenues through increasing industry 
and the balance between industry and agriculture 
and increased opportunity for trained leader 


Conclusion: 


The Southern Field Division is cognizant of 
the rapid industrialization of the South: the 
inherent problems Negroes are now facing ; and 
the more serious problems to come as a result 
of the probable displacement of Negro labor by 
white workers and the more widespread use of 
machinery. Coupled with this knowledge is an 
awareness of the lag in the Southern Negro’s 
industrial development which is due largely to 
his restricted occupational sphere of operation. 
Against this background, the Southern Field 
Division has accepted as one of its major func- 
tions the organization and development of voca- 
tional guidance and counseling programs falling 
within the framework of its operational juris. 
diction. 


We admit that good guidance of any nature 
should take place within the framework of its 
established definition. Yet we do not fail to see 
that when the Negro is a factor in the equation 
there is the problem of employer and/or union 
and Negro relations. This fact convinces us 
that we should go beyond the stages of stimu- 
lating and assisting in the development of pro- 
grams entailing (1) the gathering of occupa- 
tional information, (2) disseminating this in- 
formation, (3) providing counseling services 
and (4) doing placement and follow-up work 
In addition to these fundamental facets of vo- 
cational guidance, we feel that whole commun- 
ities should be organized and intelligent ap- 
proaches made to educational authorities to ask 
for the provision of vocational training facilities 
for Negroes. Beyond this is the most important 
factor of industrial relations. The final goal of 
every youth and the prime objective of the voca- 
tional guidance program is the securing of a 
productive and satisfying job which will enable 
youth to use their acquired skills. Therefore 
we feel that the final step in the full realiza- 
tion of Negro America making her just and 
due contribution to America’s onward march 
lies in the willingness of industry to utilize the 
skills of America’s human resources regardless 
of race, creed or color. 

The future certainly belongs to youth. We 
accept the challenge to help them prepare for 
it! 
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@ By HOWARD B. WOODS 


HERE are many types of handicaps in 
this great struggle for vocational success 
and St. Louis, the same as any other 

metropolis, has many examples. 


Probably two of the best examples of achieve- 
ment in the face of odds can be easily ex- 
pressed in the lives of Booker T. Dobbs and 
Harold W. Ross, both successful businessmen. 


Dobbs, who has fought the vicious killer, in- 
fantile paralysis, since he was fourteen months 
old, now operates a first-class watch repair shop 
and jewelry store, owns his own home and auto- 
mobile, and enjoys a prominent place in com- 
munity development. 


Ross, on the other hand, has enjoyed his 
health and strength, but has faced the stigma of 
skin color to establish in St. Louis a first-class 
furniture, dry goods and appliance store in the 
heart of one of the world’s longest business ave- 
nues. To illustrate the type of prejudice Ross 
faced, he did not see the interior of the present 
store until after he had purchased it. To keep 
from arousing suspicion of the hostile white mer- 
chants on the street, Ross drove by the intended 
site after dark and it was only after the sale was 
consummated that his competitors discovered a 
Negro had bought on Easton Avenue. 





Dobbs describes his earlier life at home as 
being one filled with irritation and frustration. 
Struck from the hips down by the dread mal- 
ady, little Booker, humored and pampered by 
his family, refused to use the crutches and 
braces bought by his parents and chose to craw] 
intil he was nine years old. A visit to St. Louis, 
enrollment in the Turner School for handi- 
apped children, plus a determination to suc- 
ceed helped to bring Dobbs to his present status 
in life. At present Dobbs is cashing in on his 
training at the Bradley Horological Institute in 
1938, after completing his high school training 
at Sumner where he was a member of the 
school newspaper, student council and other ac- 
tivities. Taking a course in shorthand and typ- 
ing at a local business college, Dobbs later filled 
an NYA typing post at the Urban League. 


He owns his own home at 4029 Garfield, has 
at least $1,500 worth of stock in his tiny but 
immaculate shop, and drives his own 1946 
Buick Roadmaster. 


In the Face of Odds 






Young Ross started his present career back in 
the lean hard days of the depression when, 
anxious to fulfill a desire to enter the field of 
merchandising, he obtained a salesmanship job 
with the General Electric Distributors in 
March, 1933. 


At his suggestion, the company hired two ad- 
ditional Negro salesmen, after promoting him in 
one month from a junior salesman to a full- 
fledged representative. With six months to pro- 
duce a certain quota to make them eligible for 
a District Division, the three men hit their mark 
within five weeks. By April, 1934, Ross was 


made a dealer, opening a store with a staff of 


















eight salesmen. 





Ross operated successfully until the wai 
locked his doors in 1943. Today, his firm, one 
of the most progressive in the city for his race, 








Continued on Page 128 
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Booker Dobbs: A successful businessman 


Vocational Discovery in Atlanta 


A symposium on vocational discovery in 
Atlanta conducted by the Creative Writing 
class of Spelman College, with an introduc- 
tion by Professor Charles H. Heimsath. 


6s Y engagement is for tomorrow.” . . . 
“She was really charming to me.” 
.. . “You would get a dinner out of 


your interview.” . . . “Have you heard of the 
man in Louisiana who collects moss from trees 
to sell to mattress factories?” . . . “And there’s 
a woman somewhere down there who has made 
a fortune with her pralines.” . . . “But we've 
got to stay in Atlanta—plenty of Negroes here 
who have done interesting things.” 


So the Creative Writing class chattered on 
after dismissal in its enthusiasm for the project 
in vocational discovery which the National 
Urban League had assigned to it for publica- 
tion in Opportunity. After interviews had 
been made and drafts approved, the following 
sketches of Negro people who have achieved 
success in a variety of vocations, the miore un- 
usual the better, were prepared. With the gen- 
erous. cooperation of an aspiring journalist in 


the class, Griffith J. Davis, who has already at- 
tained professional status as a photographer, 
we were able to accompany the sketches with 
illustrations. 


Since the subject of vocations has been raised 
in a class on writing, this might 
be as good a time as any to say 
a hopeful word in behalf of the 
arts as career for Negroes. Cer- 
tainly nowhere is there less dis- 
crimination and greater oppor- 
tunity than in the fields of let- 
ters, dramatics, music, painting, 
and sculpture. There is no 
color line for the person of tal- 
ent, certainly none for the truly 


gifted. 


In the field of writing, which 
is our particular province, there 
are unrecognized opportunities 
for Negroes who are willing to 
endure, as one editor said, “the 
headaches and the heartaches 


derstand is the literary market. Driven in mog 
cases by inward compulsion alone, they produ 
a piece which may have a great deal of meri 
but which has little or no relation to the need 
and tastes of the public. 


The first element of professional success jj 
writing is not subjective but object 
ceptivity. Quickness to discern the fluctuation 
of popular interest and of aesthetic appeal 
that is what the successful writers have whic 
many of the amateurs lack. And that respony 
to the public mind and heart is what the grea 
artists, notably Shakespeare, possessed as an jp. 
dispensable part of their genius. If young writer 
will interview editors, personally or by corr. 
spondence, they will find many salable topic 
which will give them their start. And if the 
have the rare ability to tell a good story, 1 
write fiction, their careers are pretty we 
assured. 

My strong conviction is, moreover, that writ- 
ing is far more than a good opportunity for 
young Negroes who feel the literary urge; it i 
a career for them comparable to that of th 
ministry or teaching in its possibilities for hu 
man enlightenment. I am personally gratefu 
for whatever humble part I at present have in 
training and encouraging—for encouragement 
is as much needed as facility—-a few promising 
young people for one of the most challenging 
careers open to any person. 


> 
necessary for success.” Con- CLAss IN CREATIVE WRITING AT SPELMAN COLLEGE, ATLANTA 
trary to popular opinion, edi- Georgia. L. to r., Jeanne Willis, Marian Davis, Ruth Bullock, Cleophu 
. Lumpkin, Bettye Washington, Dr. Charles H. Heimsath (Instructor), June 
tors are approachable. The thing Wade, Mildred Daniels, Sara Gay, Ellen Barnette, Griffith Davis, and 


most amateur writers do not un- Jeannette Bowman. 
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@ By MILDRED DANIEL 





| Mog Y appointment was at twelve-thirty. I 
Produce arrived at the Citizens Trust Company 
OF ment on Atlanta’s Auburn Avenue at twelve 
he need wenty-cight, gave my name to the secretary, 

and was told that L. D. Milton, the president of 
LCCESS jy the only colored bank in the city and one of 
Live re ME the few of its kind in the world, was detained, 


uations hut would be back in half an hour. 





















peal At one o'clock promptly, a brown, well- 
© which dressed, middle-aged man _ entered, passed 
response through the outer and vanished into the inner 
1e great office. The secretary nodded at me and smiled. 
* an in # 1) a few minutes Mr. Milton came to the door 
vn and invited me into his office. I found myself 
— in the presence of a quiet, modest gentleman, 
topics whom it was hard to realize was one of the 
if the leading Negro bankers of the South. 
. 0M Opening the year after Mr. Milton finished 
; ollege, the Citizens Trust Company gave him 
. a job as a messenger or “learner.” He has 
. = grown with the bank until now he is the presi- 
af : lent. In keeping with his unassuming person- 
tes ality, this bank does no elaborate advertising 
Of the but maintains an ordinary advertising budget. 
oF be. It is nevertheless constantly expanding. Its 
fone physical properties were so enlarged in June, 
a 1946, that Mr. Milton thinks no more growth 
or of the plant will be necessary for the next ten 
ising 





years. For, as he explained, “A bank expands 
by the increase in the amount of deposits and 
depositors. Its most difficult problem is training 
leaders to take care of the expansion.” 





"niging 







This bank has over ten thousand depositors. 
Color is not discussed in this bank. It is not 
known as a “Negro bank,” but as the Citizens 
Trust Company. Mr. Milton and his staff have 
the ability to care personally for their people, 
who come to this bank not alone because they 
want security for their money, but most of all 
because they have a sense of being wanted. 


All of the officers of this bank must know 
banking theory as well as practical business 
methods, and all employees are required to take 
courses in banking. Mr. Milton believes that 
women are just as capable of running a bank 
as men are, and stated that one of the officers 
of the bank is a woman, Mrs. Nettie B. Archer, 
who is assistant cashier and secretary. 

Mr. Milton entered banking first of all be- 
cause he liked it. He explained that he had 


majored in economics at Brown University, 






















| D.Milton--Banker 





























Entrance to Citizens Trust Company, Auburn 
Avenue, Atlanta, Georgia. 


where he had taken courses in money and bank- 
ing. His mother was employed in the United 
States Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and 
he came from a family of seven in which all 
the members worked hard in some line of busi- 
ness. Not only by preference, but by training 
and background, was he fitted for success in his 
field. 

When asked what other business ventures he 
had engaged in, the banker replied that in 1924 
he and Clayton Yates acquired the old Gate 
City Drug Store. They had very little money 
but they both went to work and developed a 
clientele, establishing a clean, attractive place 
for the public. And they were enterprising. 
“People knew that they could get what they 
wanted at Yates and Milton when it could not 
be found anywhere else,” stated the banker. 

For the past seven or eight years Mr. Milton 
has divided his activities between the bank and 
the teaching profession at Atlanta University 
where he is head of the School of Business. 

As to Negroes engaged in unusual businesses, 
Mr. Milton mentioned a Mr. Henderson in At- 
lanta, who collects old wooden boxes and 
crates, then remakes and resells them. He also 
spoke of the Herndon Barber Shop, one of the 
most fashionable white barber shops, which is 
operated by Negroes and for a number of years 
was located on famous Peachtree Street but now 
on Broad Street in Atlanta. 

From experience Mr. Milton believes that 
every customer is an individual case. He likes 

Continued on Page 111) 
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Wash Day Blues No More 


@ By GRIFFITH J. DAVIS 


ASH day would be wash half hour 

for housewives if Menelik Jackson 

had his way. His Launderette on 
Atlanta’s Auburn Avenue rents machines that 
wash in a few minutes what would take hours 
to do by old “rub-board”’ methods. 

The idea of a Launderette is as simple as it 
is unique. Along the walks of his neat and spa- 
cious business place, Jackson has installed twenty 
Bendix automatic home laundry machines, val- 
ued at three hundred dollars apiece. A cus- 
tomer can walk in his place with an average 
twenty-five pound family bundle and leave a 
half hour later with clean clothes seventy per- 
cent dry. Since the machines automatically 
wash, rinse, and dry the clothes, many smart 
housewives go shepping while their clothes 
wash, leaving one of the trained Launderette at- 
tendants to remove them into handy paper bags. 
Others sit in the comfortable chairs provided 
for waiting and read magazines or listen to the 
radio while the machines do the back-breaking 
work formerly done over the washtub. More 
than two hundred and fifty bundles are handled 
daily. 

Fluent, quick thinking, and “thirtyish,” Men- 
elik Jackson is a slim young man from Missouri. 
Born near Saint Louis, the son of a prominent 
physician, he attended the local public schools 
before going off to Morehouse College at At- 
lanta. Graduating in a depression class of 1931, 
Mr. Jackson entered the Howard University 
School of Law at Washington, where he com- 
pleted two years before a serious illness forced 
him to return home. Upon recovery he gave 
up law and entered social work in Saint Louis, 
where he met and married another social 
worker named Jackson, Athelda, a Fisk gradu- 
ate from Lexington, Kentucky. After living two 
years in New York where he was an automo-- 
bile salesman, the Jacksons moved to Atlanta 
and formed Jackson Incorporated in 1938, 
which operated an electrical appliance store 
and a dry cleaning plant. 

The Jackson corporation later opened 
Launderette, its third subsidiary, last Septem- 
ber. Operating under a franchise of a New 
York company, this unique laundry service won 
the distinction of being the first such business in 
the country owned by a Negro and the first in 
Atlanta by white or colored. To _ estab- 
lish a new type of service in any community 
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LAUNDERETTE. L 
Jollie L. Luster, Assistant 
Jerome Jone 


Me nelik Ja Ason, 
Manager 
, Manager 


standing 


requires more than the usual business Big 
Three—land, labor and capital. Educating the 
community to the point of accepting an un- 
familiar service requires the business genius 
which Jackson had acquired over a period of 
fifteen years. It was his business “know-how” 
that started Launderette well on the way toward 
successful operation. 


“Quite important for efficient business man- 
agement is the careful selection of skilled per- 
sonnel,” Mr. Jackson says. Launderette has a 
full-time staff of four operators all of whom 
are trained for their jobs: Jerome Jones, the 
twenty-five year old manager and graduate of 
Morris Brown College, the assistant manage 
and repairman, Jollie L. Luster, and two at- 
tendants in pale blue Launderette uniforms, 
Mrs. Frances King and Miss Helen Gordon. 


Launderette proves several things for young 
Negroes contemplating vocations in business 
According to a comprehensive survey recently 
conducted by Atlanta University, more than 
seventy percent of Negro enterprises are eating 
establishments, which generally have a very low 
margin of profit and high mortality rate 
Launderette proves that the “traditional” lines 
of business need no longer be followed and that 
Negroes can still pioneer in cffering goods and 
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There s an unlimited horizon of opportunity 
in business enterprises like Launderette, dry 
deaning and laundry plants, photo-engraving 
slants, building construction, haberdasheries, 
diaper-ser vices, soft drink bottling plants, press- 
ohoto services, to mention only a few which can 


offer good returns to the entrepreneur and well- 
paid employment to thousands of Negro high 
school and college graduates annually. 


In Atlanta, the country’s number one Negro 
business center, and in other American com- 
munities too, there are many good businessmen 
who have proven with Menelik Jackson that “a 
young Negro today can do anything he is big 
enough to do.” 


ltinerant Teacher 


@ By JUNE WADE 


HEN I entered her room in Packard 
W Hall of Spelman College at the ap- 

pointed time, I was confronted with 
malert young Negro woman who was even then 
busying herself on a pamphlet which will be 
sed as a guide to help young Negroes in se- 
wing training in restaurant work. I was face 
) face with Alpha Hines, Itinerant Teacher, 
in employee of the Georgia State Board of 
Education in the new field of Distributive Edu- 
ation 


[his is a branch of Vocational Education and 
provides training for persons engaged in occu- 
sations m which the worker sells goods or 
ervices to the customer. Miss Hines gives 
vaining in restaurant work and conducts 

urses in sanitation, food-handling, customer 
ind cafeteria service, and other areas in restau- 
rant work with the exception of cooking. This 
san unusual occupation for a Negro woman 

the state of Georgia. 


Upon the invitation of the health depart- 
ments and restaurant managers throughout th« 
ate, Miss Hines trains Negro employees in 
hoth Negro and white restaurants. Classes con- 
usting of at least ten persons are organized 
within the establishment to study the art of 
pleasing the customer with prompt, efficient 
and courteous service. Slides, films, charts, 
posters, and practical demonétrations are used 
by Miss Hines in her presentations. She makes 
tach person feel that his job is of great impor- 
lance regardless of how humble it may seem. 
‘nce the majority of the people she trains have 
mly clementary education, or none at all, she 
ses simplified teaching methods. She awards 


merit certificates to those who complete her 
basic courses, which average from ten to thirty 
hours of ‘study. 


Full-time programs are operating in Atlanta 
and Columbus restaurants. A program is begin- 
ning in Savannah. Newspaper articles and pho- 
tographs in the Aflanta Constitution and the 
Atlanta Journal have publicized the success of 
this interesting work. Some advertising of the 
classes is done through newspaper and maga- 
zine articles, educational meetings, and class 
reports. Miss Hines has published several book- 
lets on the progress of the classes she has taught 
in various sections of Georgia. 


Miss Hines was born May 18, 1918, in Con- 
way County, Arkansas, where she attended for 
fifteen years the Conway County Training 
School. After finishing her high school educa- 
tion in 1937, she entered Spelman College that 
same year, where she majored in Home Eco- 
nomics and minored in Science. Her present 
job of Itinerant Teacher was received after 
graduation from Spelman. 


A tall, brown-skinned woman in her late 
twenties, Miss Hines is impressive because of 
her progressive attitude toward her field, her 
thorough knowledge of all phases of her work, 
and her willingness to cooperate with those who 
show the desire to know more of what she is 
doing. There are only six Negro workers in this 
field. Many positions are available, but there 
are few people qualified for these openings. For 
young people who are interested in this type of 
work and have had two years of actual restau- 
rant experience, there is an excellent opportun- 
ity in the new field of Distributive Education. 





The end of the Symposium 


“Vocational Discovery in Atlanta” 





Good Meals at a Fair Price 


@ By JEAN JAMES 


James Miree Says Care, Honesty and 
Christianity Pay Off! 
AMES MIREE, a slim, graying Minne- 
apolis businessman who speaks in the softest 
of soft voices, has literally floated to success 
on a sea of Brunswick. 

Brunswick, in case you don’t know about it, 
is a thick, rich soup made with four kinds of 
meat, eight kinds of vegetables, judiciously se- 
lected spices and tremendous care. 

Mr. Miree just smiles if you ask him exactly 
how to make the soup. The recipe, along with 
those for five special sauces for his barbecued 
meats and his charcoal-broiled steaks, is a 
secret. A secret which some day he'll “write off 
and put in my safe deposit box with my will.” 

The Brunswick which Mr. Miree concocts 
in the compact kitchen of his spotless, blue- 
walled restaurant at 801 Cedar Avenue in Min- 
neapolis, takes him three full days to prepare. 

“IT sort of developed it,” he explains. “I 
picked up a little bit here and a little bit there, 
read a little, talked to people, practiced a little 
here and experimented a little there.” 

Whatever its formula, Brunswick and _ bar- 
becued meats are Mr. Miree’s specialities. More 
than that, they are the reasons for his success 
in business and for scores of loyal customers, 
most of whom are white. He and his eight em- 
ployees feed an average of 400 people a day. 


Mr. Miree’s success story reads in Horatio 


Alger fashion. Born in Selma, Alabama, he 
learned to be a candy maker, able to turn out 
expertly more than 200 kinds of candy. 
“Sometimes I think I'd like to do that 
again,” he reminisced dreamily. “Particularly 
I'd like to make those big candy baskets for 
kids at Christmas time. You make them of 
soft stick candy and build them like a nest.” 
His hands, almost unconsciously, made the mo- 
tions of building a candy basket as he talked. 
He left Selma for Chicago in 1916, four years 
after he married his Mississippi-born wife, a 
smiling woman as soft-spoken as her husband. 
Mr. Miree tried Pullman portering for a 
while, but couldn’t forget an idea about starting 
a restaurant. In 1926 that idea got the best of 
him. He invested $290—his total savings——in 
a small restaurant in Minneapolis and rolled up 
his sleeves. Those were the days when he fre- 
quently worked as long as 18 hours a day. 
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Mr. Miree Tests Ham 


He’s still glad he started on that $290) shoe. 
string. 

“If you've got a whole lot of capital you get 
calloused,” he explains. “But if you've only a 
little, you learn how to spend it better. | 
makes you careful and honest and that’s goo 
for business.” 
~ That care and honesty have paid off. He 
now owns the building in which Jim’s Barbe. 
cue Lunch has been located since 1939. He 
also owns the store next door and he has big 
plans for it. By next summer the Brunswick 
that has followed—or perhaps led——him up the 
ladder may be canned in that store for genera 
distribution. 

The Mirees were able to give their son 
James, Jr., a medical education. He is now 2 
Chicago doctor. James, Jr., his wife and three- 
year-old daughter, Gayle, spent the Christmas 
holidays with his parents in their attractive 
apartment above the Cedar Avenue restaurant 

Mr. Miree’s ingenuity also deserves part of 
the credit for his business success. He needed 
some method of eliminating the smoke over hw 
six-by-four foot brick charcoal grill. That had 
stumped the experts. 

“The engineers at the University of Min- 
nesota told me I couldn’t do it without a fan,” 
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he chuckled. “But I told them [| could and I 
did. 

“J sat down and figured out how I could trap 
gnoke. I noticed that when the smoke is rising 
it makes a little swoop downward and then 
areles up again. So | built a natural draft 
canopy with a ledge inside. The smoke hits the 
ledge on the downward curve and then bounces 
up again without getting all over the kitchen.” 

Mr. Miree is always ready to chat with some 
f his customers, many of whom have been his 
fiends for the twenty years that he has been 
in business in Minneapolis. 

Among those old friends is Capt. A. A. 
Neitzel, head of the Minneapolis police traffic 
division, who, as a police station captain, 
okhayed Mr. Miree’s license when the first res- 
taurant was opened. 

Judges, doctors, public officials, entertainers 
and businessmen are on the old-friend list. Mr. 
Miree even used to send orders of barbecued 
ibs to Floyd B. Olson, former governor of 
Minnesota. 

Among his special guests have been Bob 
Hope, Rudy Vallee, Evelyn Brent and other 
movie actors, Jimmy and Tommy Dorsey, A. 
Philip Randolph, Dr. D. V. Jamison who is 
president of the National Baptist Convention, 
and J. Finley Wilson, grand exalted ruler of 
the Elks. 

Mr. Miree’s rules for success in business: 
They're simple. He tells them this way: 
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THE MIREE FAMILY AT HOME. L. to +., Dr. 

James Miree, Jr.; Jacqueline Gayle Miree, daughter 

Mrs. Maxine Miree, wife; Mrs. James Miree, Sr. and 
Mr. James Miree, Sr 


“Business comes where it’s invited and stays 
where it’s welcome. Cleanliness is the first step 
to the invitation. Then there’s honesty ; I serve 
a good meal for a fair price. And I won't stand 
for any funny business here. A lady is always 
protected in my place. 

“And Christianity—don’t leave that cut. You 
can’t get anywhere without God. I’ve been in 
some tough spots, but I never asked my Maker 
for anything | didn’t get.” 


Elliot A. Draine--Housing Manager 


(Continued from Page 59) 


manager with the Atlanta Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

He is married to the former Louise Black of 
Denver who, at present, is a case work super- 
visor with the Denver Bureau of Public Wel- 
fare. Her position is to be compared with that 
ef her husband in that she is the only Negro 
supervisor with her agency. She has under her 
supervision six case workers and three students 
of the Denver University School of Social Work. 
This group of nine workers and students is pre- 
dominantly white. Mrs. Draine received her 
training at Howard University and the Atlanta 
School of Social Work. 

Mr. Draine has wide and varied civic and 
community interests. He is secretary of the 
US.O. Operating Committee, vice-chairman 
of the Glenarm Y.M.C.A. Committee of Man- 
agement, secretary of the Planning Committee 


for. establishing an Urban League in Den- 
ver, vice-chairman of the Denver Unity 
Council, member of the Negro sub-committee 
of the Denver Tuberculosis Society, member of 
the National Association of Housing Officials 
and two regional committees thereof, member 
of the Colorado Conference of Social Welfare ; 
served for two years on the Executive Board of 
the Denver Council of Social Agencies and is a 
member of Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity. 


He entertains a fervent hope that soon there 
will be no Negro and no white housing in Den- 
ver but that housing will be equally available 
to all people. We who know him hope that, as 
an enlightened American people expands its 
slum clearance housing program, other com- 
munities will be fortunate enough to have avail- 
able men like Elliot A. Draine to help carry on 
the important job that public housing is doing. 
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Service Cleaners 


@ By WILLIAM M. ASHBY 


—Harry and Abe—worked together in a 

large cleaning, dyeing and pressing estab- 
lishment for fifteen years. In that time they 
gained thorough knowledge of every operation 
of that type of business. 


Often at lunch as they sat together munch- 
ing their sandwiches and sipping their coffee, 
these three men of different races talked of own- 
ing a business for themselves someday in the 
future. How far off that would be they could 
not tell. 


J= HORNE and the Forlander brothers 


Came the war. Jack Horne went into the 
Army in 1942, and Harry Forlander went into 
the Navy. 

On furloughs home they would meet and 
talk over the business again. 

Jack Horne was discharged from the Army 
in the fall of 1943, after a year of service. Harry 
Forlander got out of the Navy about the same 
time. 

They had saved some money. They had the 
knowledge of what they wanted to do. They 
had the means. They had the determination. 
There was no need to delay. 

Late in 1943, the three began a cleaning and 
pressing business at 10 Center Street, Newark. 
Service Cleaners and Dyers 
was the name under which they 
incorporated. Its success was 
immediate. 


Knowing Elizabeth and its 
possibilities as a field for ex- - 
panding their opportunities, 
they decided to open in that 
city. Newark and Elizabeth are 
adjacent to each other. It 
would be quite simple to oper- 
ate establishments in both cities. 

In 1944, Jack Horne started 
the Elizabeth business in a 
small store at 962-East Grand 
Street. 

Beginning with but one press- 
ing machine and a _ helper, 
Horne has built this business 
into an outstanding success. . 
Few ventures of any character 
have made such remarkable 
strides in so short a time. 
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In two years he has made renovations, ¢. 
pansions and installed machinery totaling 
$20,000.00. : 


From the one helper with which he began 
he now has eleven persons of both races jp 
full-time employment. These include foy 
pressers, one tailor, one spotter and five girk 
who work in the capacities of counter girls, ip. 
spectors and checkers. 


Rapid growth of the business demanded 
more space. A store on the corner next to ther 
became vacant. They took it over. 


The Service Cleaners now occupies one of 
the most favored spots in the city for acvertis 
ing its business. It is on two main thorough 
fares. One side faces Route 25. This is th 
busiest vehicular highway in the world. Her 
passes the stream of traffic going into New 


York. 


In each twenty-four hours thousands of can 
from every part of the country are halted for 
the red light in front of this business. 


As riders look through their windows ther 
eyes are leveled directly at the artistically de 
signed neon sign —Service Cleaners and Dyers 
Same Day Service 


SERVICE CLEANERS EMPLOYEES AND EMPLOTER. L. to 1., Malinds 
Buckler, Porter Sowell, Kaye Mullen, Otho Scott, Jack Horne, owner. (Em 
ployees Shirley Williams, Bettie Wade and Adolph Heimberg are not in Picture 





New Occupational Trends-- 
A Challetige to Counselors 


@ By LeROY W. JEFFRIES 


force has skyrocketed to 57.6 million—an 

all time national high.* Along with this 
lofty level of employment many traditional 
work patterns have been shattered, creating 
thousands of new job opportunities for Negro 
workers. By no means have the majority of em- 
ployers changed their stereotyped attitudes con- 
cerning the “place” of Negro workers in their 
establishments, Suffice it to say, significant prog- 
ress has been made and Negro workers are 
employed in a greater variety of occupations 
than ever before in the history of the nation. 

Approximately a scant two percent of all 
gainfully employed Negroes were in the sales 
and clerical force of the nation by 1940. Since 
that time many new inroads have been made 
by new placements and upgrading of Negro 
workers in white-collar jobs. Many of the 
larger companies and corporations have hired 
Negroes in clerical and sales positions for the 
first time. For example, the Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem now employs Negro white-collar workers 
in Cleveland, Detroit, New York, the District of 
Columbia, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Provi- 
dence, Milwaukee, Baltimore, and a few other 
cities. Retail merchandising outlets in Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Boston, New Jersey, New 
York, Hartford and Massillon now hire Negroes 
in sales and clerical capacities. A few banks, 
insurance companies, utilities and other varied 
business organizations have hired Negroes in 
other than traditional job stratifications. 

In some of the smaller business establishments 
in many sections of the nation it is not uncom- 
mon to notice Negro receptionists, typists, secre- 
laries, switchboard operators and business ma- 
chine operators performing their duties in an 
_ efficient, businesslike manner, 

Progress has also been made in the technical 
and professional occupational fields. For in- 
stance, aside from their contribution in the de- 
velopment of the atomic bomb, Negroes are 
employed in ever-increasing numbers in such 
jobs as: chemists, electronics engineers, drafts- 
men, mathematicians, analysts, newspaper re- 
porters, personnel executives, artists, models, 
radio actors, etc. Of special significance has 


Giixe V-J Day the civilian national work 


__* Director of War Mobilization and Reconversion, “At 
The Crossroads,” Seventh Report to The President, p 
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been the appointment of Negroes to the faculties 
of Northern universities and colleges. Some of 
these institutions are: 


Columbia University 
Connecticut State College 
Minnesota 
Hunter 
ie tennell Haverford College 
Smith Long Island College 
DePauw of Medicine 
Chicago Antioch College 
py — _ Illinois Institute 
° roi 
Michigan of Technology 
Brooklyn College 
Manhattanville College 
Seton Hall 
Akron University 
College of the City of 
New York 


New York University 
Wisconsin 
Vassar 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 
University of California 
School of Dentistry 
New School for 

Social Research 


In many communities local transportation 
companies are using Negro mechanics, bus driv- 
ers and street car operators for the first time. 
Some of these communities are: Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Los Angeles, 
Buffalo and San Francisco. 

In Winston Salem, North Carolina, the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, Tobacco 
Workers’ Union has a well-integrated clerical 
and organizing staff, working side by side. In 
most of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions’ Unions and some of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor Unions, Negroes are well rep- 
resented in white-collar and executive positions. 

Many factors were involved in setting this 
new employment trend in motion. Some of 
these factors may be listed as follows: 


1. The manpower shortage created by the war 
2. The enactment of Federal fair employment Icgis- 


‘ 


lation. 

The enactment of state and city fair employment 
legislation. 

The maintenance of a high level of national em- 
ployment. 

5. The persistent educational programming direc 
against discriminatory employment policies by race 
relations organizations, unions, progressive employ- 
ers, churches, schools and colleges. 

The growing awareness by American delegates to 
the United Nations, that it is unsound to preach 
democracy abroad and not practice it at home. 


In spite of the varied factors which have set 
in action the opening of new job opportunities 
for Negroes, the greatest single force has@been 
our ability to keep unemployment at a low level. 
A downward swing in our economy may have 
severe repercussions and blot out most of the 

(Continued on Page 105) 





Norman Brown—Shirt Stylist 


@ By THOMAS A. WEBSTER 


F you should see the great pitcher, Satchell 
I Paige, wearing a monogrammed shirt of un- 

usual material and design, or members of a 
popular name band sporting elegantly tailored 
jackets, you might also find that the label on 
these garments says, “Brownmore Leisure 
Wear.” That is the trade-mark on garments 
made by an enterprismg young Kansas City 
manufacturer, Norman R. Brown. 

Brown came to Kansas City from his home 
in McGhee, Arkansas, in 1937 and started to 
work as presser in a Kansas City laundry and 
dry cleaning establishment. Two years later he 
got a job as a presser with the Coronet Manu- 
facturing Company which specialized in sports- 
wear and lounging robes. In six months he had 
been advanced from presser to supervisor of the 
finishing department. In this department most 
of the force was made up of white workers. 
Brown found himself in an unusual spot, for 
in 1939 Negroes were working only as pressers 
and porters in that city’s garment factories. 

Becoming more interested in the production 
side of the work, the young man soon mastered 
the intricacies of factory sewing and became an 
assistant production manager on the day shift. 
At night he instructed NYA classes for Negro 
girls in single and double needle operation. 
From this class came the first of a large group 
of Negro women who found employment dur- 
ing the war years as machine operators, packers, 
inspectors, markers, and supervisors in Kansas 
City’s expanding garment industry. 


Ruth Reed, an employe of Brown’s firm, points + 
display of shirts. 
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Norman Brown 


When Coronet Manufacturing Company 
hired its first Negro operators, they were placed 
under Brown’s supervision. They worked on 
shirts and fatigue uniforms for the army and 
on bathrobes for the army medical corps. 

Realizing that the end of the war would find 
some skilled Negro machine operators out of 
work, Brown began to toy with the idea of open- 
ing his own shop. He took a Pullman service job 
which enabled him to get around the country 
to observe business opportunities and trends in 
the garment making field. He decided to begin 
at home so he purchased a machine which he 
set up in his kitchen. With fifty dollars worth 
of material, he began to make sport shirts for a 
few friends whenever he was at home between 
trips. In less than a year he had to quit the 
Pullman job and move out of his home to fill 
the orders which were coming in from his 
friends and others who began to admire their 
shirts and learned who made them. Of course 
he was urged out of the kitchen by his wife 
who tired of “having ravelings and thread all 
over the house.”” That was in August 1945. 

By the end of the first year of his venture, 
the business had grossed $18,000. Brown says 
that records for 1946 show that the business 
doubled its intake. 

Several big-name haberdashers have sought 
the exclusive right to handle Brown’s shirts be- 


_cause of his careful workmanship. He has 


turned down these offers, however, because 
such firms would expect a standardized article. 

“My customers spend more than the average 
buyer of clothes,” the young businessman says, 
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“snd they want the best in designing, materials 
ind tailoring. I intend to keep catering to their 
gstes.” Their tastes incidentally, may run into 
yl cuff or mutton leg sleeves, fancy mono- 
sams, unusual hues and textures, large buttons, 
: perhaps twenty or more buttons on one shirt. 
Whatever the individual order is, Brown fills it. 
So far the garments have been priced from 
98.00 to $25.00 each and it is conceivable that 
emeone may ask Brown to dream up an out- 
ft which will cost much more than that. 
Brown’s company now hires five girl opera- 
tors, and a porter-shipping clerk. Brown acts as 
buver. designer and cutter. Agents for the com- 
any include some of his former Pullman porter 
agsociates and chair car attendants. A St. Louis 
fistribution agency also handles orders for him. 
His publicity agents are the folks who wear his 
eve-catching shirts, slacks and jackets. 
Brown attended Shorter College at 
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@ By LEWIS CARTER 
Tes story of college-educated William E. 






Griffm of 5161 Parrish Street, Philadel- 

phia, and how he came to his present im- 
portant position as a head garment cutter in 
the garment trades in Philadelphia is interest- 
ing and unusual. 
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ce job Born in Baltimore, Maryland, 47 years ago, 
untry @ St. Griffin spent his early life on the West 
ry 4 Coast. He was graduated from Oakland Tech- 
besis nical High School in 1921 and began a pre- 
ch he @ 82! college course at the University of Cali- 
eal fornia the same year. He was graduated in 
fora 926 

ween In spite of his early intentions to be a lawyer, 
t the @ Oriffin explains he had always had an interest 
o fil] @ in the needle trades. This interest came natu- 
| his @ ‘ally, he says, since his mother had been a 
their  Woman’s fashion designer. 

ourse So, coming east to Philadelphia in 1928 and 
wife @ 20t being immediately employed otherwise, he 
i all | answered an advertisement for apprentice gar- 
5. ment cutter by the Parris Dress Company of 
ure, 1100 Arch Street, Philadelphia. He was hired 





and remained with them six months. His next 
connection was with David Kell, 210 N. 13th 
Street, Philadelphia, as a cutter, remaining 
there until 1931 when the firm went out of busi- 
ness. He was personally recommended by Mr. 
Kell to his next employer, Sportmaid Frock 
Company, 1033 Race Street, Philadelphia, 
where he was employed as head garment cut- 
ter until 1936. When that company went out 
of business, he went as a garment cutter to his 














William Griftin--Top-Flight 













A View of the Brownmore Workshop 


Rock, Arkansas, and a recent visit to the tailor- 
ing classes at his school made him even more 
aware of the need to encourage Negro youth to 
train themselves to be cutters, pattern-makers 
and designers. “The mass production of leisure 
wear is one of the fastest growing phases of the 
garment industry, and in it there are oppor- 
tunities for jobs for which young Negroes should 
prepare,” says Norman R. Brown, whose own 
life story—presser to producer—provides a suc- 
cessful example. 


Garment Trades Worker 


present employer—Empire Dress Company, 
1230 Arch Street, where he has been employed 
as a head garment cutter for the past five years. 

As a head garment cutter Mr. Griffith has 
three journcymen cutters and several assistants 
under his supervision. Wages for cutters in 
Philadelphia range from $3,800 to $5,000 per 
year. 

Not only is Mr. Griffin a top grade worker in 
his trade but he is also an entrepreneur, for he 
has his own custom dressmaking shop next door 
to his employer. This is a flourishing business. 

Accuracy and marked attention to detail, as 
well as a natural taste for the artistic are req- 
uisites for success in his line, Mr. Griffin says. 
One mistake can spoil a thousand yards of ma- 
terial since as many as 500 garments may be 
cut at one time on modern cutting machines. 

It is interesting to note that in the twenty-one 
or so years Mr, Griffin has lived in Philadelphia, 
his total employment has been in the garment 
trades. It is likewise more interesting to note 
that all of his employment has been within the 
area of four city bldcks. 

Mr. Griffin, who is married, is active in civic 
and fraternal affairs as well as in the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union which 
covers his trade. 

“Be interested, be prepared, and know your 
job,” is the word Mr. Griffin would like to pass 
on to young people thinking of entering the 
garment trades. 
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Assembling an Inexpensive Occupational Library 


@ By GERTRUDE FORRESTER 


CCUPATIONAL books and pamphlets 
are indispensable tools in the process of 


assisting young people to make their 
own decisions with reference to their vocations. 
From the printed materials, the individual may 
learn what is required and what is offered in 
the various fields of work that lie open to him. 

One of the perplexing problems faced by 
the counselor and librarian is that of securing 
budget provision for new books, especially 
those that become outdated in a few years. Few 
libraries, either school or public, are adequately 
stocked with vocational literature. No sooner 
does one think he has assembled a reasonably 
complete collection than the next enquirer secks 
information about some occupation not in- 
cluded in the library. 

In order to build up an occupational library, 
many counselors and administrators must de- 
vise methods of acquiring it at little cost. They 
must utilize the available resources and seck the 
cooperation of groups in the school and in the 
community. There are several ways of ac- 
complishing this. 

The beginning of a collection may be assem- 
bled by sending for free and inexpensive pam- 
phlets. More than one hundred pamphlets and 
briefs prepared by the National Roster of Scien- 
tific and Specialized Personnel are available 
from the Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., for five or ten cents each. There 
are 265 free pamphlets listed and described in 
the book, Occupations: A Selected List of 
Pamphlets, published by H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. Many sources of inexpensive materials 
are also listed in the book, How to Build an 
Occupational Information Library, published 
by Science Research Associates. If the library 
does not subscribe to current indexes such as 
the Occupational Index and the Guidance In- 
dex, both of which list free and inexpensive 
publications, one may arrange to consult these 
two or three times a year in one of the larger 
libraries or in the office of the State Supervisor 
of Occupational Information and Guidance in 
the State Department of Education. 

However, much of the needful material must 
be purchased. And this is where the ingenuity 
of the counselor, librarian, and administrator is 
taxed. 

Appeal to Service Clubs 

Many national organizations, such as Ki- 

wanis, Rotary, Altrusa, Business and Profes- 
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sional Women’s Clubs, and some fratcrnitig 
and sororities, incorporate in their objectives 
the promotion of vocational guidance. Local 
clubs wish to follow the recommendaticns of 
their national officers and will frequently re. 
spond to an appeal for vocational literature. Ap 
annual appropriation by a local service club 
would provide new materials to suppleme:t the 
library’s resources. Labeled with the lub’ 
bookplate, the literature has a special appeal to 
the youthful readers. The interest of the cub 
members will deepen as they examine the }ooks 
prior to selection to determine whether the in. 
formation is authentic. Their conversations 
with the young people concerning these books 
will be a further inducement to reading. 


Help from School Organizations 


If civic groups and adults are convinced 
that the young people are interested in secur- 
ing and reading books on planning their ca- 
reers, they are more likely to make a contribu- 
tion to the library. Accordingly, before asking 
organizations in the community for help, it 
is a good idea to appeal to school organiza- 
tions. As the adults observe the efforts of the 
young people to raise funds for occupational 
books, they more willingly come to their as- 
sistance. 

Organizations such as honor societies, stu- 
dent councils, guidance councils, Future Farm- 
ers of America, and Future Business Leaders of 
America sometimes have balances in their treas- 
uries which they would be willing to invest in 
this library project, if the idea is suggested to 
them. They may arrange to sponsor a motion 
picture benefit, magazine sales campaign, 
fair, white elephant sale, variety show, drama- 
tization, or musical entertainment to earn 
money for their contribution of occupational 
books and pamphlets. 

Groups such as chemistry clubs or photog- 
raphy clubs may purchase some of the most 
recent books on the vocational aspects of their 
hobby for use during the semester and donate 
them to the library at the close of the term. 
This provides the clubs with a service project, 
gives them experience in group planning, and 
accomplishes the aim of acquainting them with 
the occupational literature related to their leis- 
ure time interests. 

Graduating classes usually leave a gift to the 
school. This may consist of books, as it fre- 























yently does. When presenting a piece of 
<hool equipment or work of art as a memorial, 
ome classes may spend the remainder of their 
jynds on books and pamphiets. An assembly 
oogram could be devoted to reasons for the 
choice Of the titles donated and to summaries 
of the books’ contents. 

fach department—science, modern lan- 
~ages, mathematics, business, home economics, 
odustrial arts—may ask the students to select, 
vad for, evaluate, and donate vocational ma- 
cials, thus not only enriching the library but 
aso stimulating the pupils to obtain informa- 
ion concerning the occupations which are re- 
ated to the subjects they are studying. 

Classes in social studies or English may col- 
ict pictures of workers, magazine articles, 
sewspaper clippings, and inexpensive pam- 
ohiets. For this assignment, it may be pos- 
ible to utilize newspaper articles, news re- 
kases, and magazines not found in the school 
library. A survey of patrons and friends of the 
xhool for subscribers to business, professional, 
and trade journals will yield a fairly extensive 
list. Requests can then be made for old copies 
{ these magazines and arrangements made for 
sudents to collect them at reasonable intervals. 
Many people in the community will donate 
sed magazines to the school if they feel they 
are being used to good advantage. A beginning 
might be made by soliciting members of the 
board of education and parent-teacher associa- 
tions. In this case, the material should be evalu- 
ated and labeled with the name and date of 
publication before it is added to the occupa- 
tional file. 


Homeroom and Class Donation 


The plan of selection and donation of print- 
ed materials by representatives of homerooms 
in assembly programs has many advantages. 
The writer feels that this type of project was 
one of the most worthwhile she ever directed 
and offers this description for the suggestions 
it may contain for other situations. It was sug- 
gested to the chairmen of the homeroom groups 
in West Bend, Wisconsin, High School that 
since the supply of occupational literature was 
limited, each group might choose one field of 
work on which to select and obtain material for 
donation to the library. They voted to under- 
take the task. 

One group decided to conduct a table tennis 
tournament for faculty members during the 
lunch hour and charged a penny admission for 
spectator seats in the gymnasium. With the 
proceeds the group ordered four books of the 
Dutton Occupational series. Another group 
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‘Literature has a special appeal to youthful readers” 
as demonstrated by these youngsters in the Whittier 
Junior High School Library, Flint, Michigan 


dramatized a play after school, secured two 
faculty members to tap dance between acts, 
and charged two cents admission. With the 
proceeds the group purchased five of the Dodd, 
Mead and Company career series. Another 
group arranged a practice grand march and 
prize dance preceding the Junior Prom, charg- 
ing admission for balcony seats. Other groups 
typed at five cents a page, sold candy bars, de- 
livered sales packages at five cents a delivery, 
served at a banquet, sponsored a miatinec 
dance, sponsored a school movie, served a silver 
tea to faculty and seniors, charged admission 
to a faculty-pupil quiz contest, and arranged 
for a vocational costume school party. Some 
groups selected free materials, or made volun- 
tary contributions. 

The Diploma Tea was an activity chosen by 
one group. Shortly before Commencement, 
seniors and faculty members were invited to a 
silver tea at which each guest was expected to 
donate a silver coin. The scholastic honor roll 
was announced on this occasion and the sen- 
iors whose four-year averages were above 90 
percent stood in the receiving line as guests of 
honor. The table centerpiece consisted of a 
mortarboard holding “diplomas” toward, which 
paper dolls wearing caps and gowns were fac- 
ing. The diplomas, made by folding typewrit- 
ing paper lengthwise and tying with ribbon of 
school colors, contained a commencement 
poem, a list of new vocational books, and an 
individual reading list relating to. the two or 
three vocations in which the graduate had ex- 
pressed interest during the year. 

The graduates took pride in receiving the 
miniature diplomas designed individually for 
each one and they felt a glow of interest in 
reading new books to which their diplomas re- 
ferred them. Each guest dropped a nickel or 
other coin on the plate which enabled the hos- 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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Librarian Stimulates 
Community Thought 


@ By VERNA ARVEY 


S she handed a copy of Mrs. Palmer's 
A Honey to the librarian, the elderly lady 

smiled and remarked, “I’m glad I 
had a chance to read this. I never thought 
much about it before, but now I see that 
Negroes have their side of the situation too. 
They ought to be able to live where they want 
to live and to have all rights of citizenship.” 
The slim, exquisitely-groomed, olive-skinned 
librarian smiled in return, for it was she who 
had placed books dealing with the problems of 
minority groups on the shelves; it was she who 
had arranged the attractive displays and had 
helped to guide some of the patrons in their 
choice of reading matters. Now, on looking 
over the records of withdrawals of each such 
book, she was glad to see so many and to fee} 
that she had helped to stimulate interest in an 
important subject. 


It was in October, 1945 that Miriam Mat- 
thews was appointed head librarian of Wash- 
ington Irving Branch Library in Los Angeles, 
not the only instance of a colored librarian in 
charge of a branch library serving a largely 
white district, but certainly one of the rare in- 
stances in contemporary America. The district 
in which she found herself is definitely middle- 
class and conservative. To this writer's own 
knowledge, many of the residents have signed 
restrictive covenants, a fact which gives a clear 
insight into the trend of their thoughts. Obvi- 
ously, the job to be done was far more difficult 
than one many another librarian would have 
to face. 

Fully qualified by training, experience and 
personality (she is a life member of the Cali- 
fornia Scholarship Federation and was elected 
to Sigma Delta Pi in College), Miss Matthews 
came to the position after an exchange post 
with the New York Public Library and after 
having served successfully as head of three Los 
Angeles branch libraries in colored sections of 
the city. It’s good to be able to report that from 
the very beginning patrons spoke favorably of 
her work to Miss Althea Warren, head of the 
Los Angeles Public Library System. As a result, 
Miss Warren has recently placed Miss Mat- 
thews’ name on the Nominating Committee’s 
report for the American Library Association 
Council. In addition, in 1946 Miss Matthews 
was made chairman of the Committee for In- 
tellectual Freedom of the California Library 
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Miriam Matthews 


Association. This Committee affirms profes 
sional policy regarding individual or organiza 
tional attempts to restrict library service by cen- 
soring of library collections or by suppressior 
of particular books. * 

At the time that Miriam Matthews com. 
pleted her work in the University of California 
School of Librarianship, there were few Negroes 
who had finished library school. There ar 


still comparatively few Negro branch librarians 
in America. Today, when she has secured her 
Master of Arts degree in Library Science from 
the University of Chicago (September, 1945 
taking as the subject of her thesis “Library Ac- 


tivities in the Field of Race Relations,” the sit- 
uation has changed in that more Negroes have 
entered the field. Yet few have managed Mas 
ter’s degrees, and still fewer have the coveted 
Ph.D. 

**Potentially.”’ declares Miss Matthews, “there 
are opportunities if one is willing to fight for 
the chance and if one isn’t easily discouraged 
by the dry, routine library school paper work 
Much depends on the individual. Some- 
times unnecessary discouragement is offered 
to an aspiring librarian. In a_ particular 
instance, a colored librarian wanted to do a 
different kind of library work, but when she 
enrolled for study the special counselor told her 
that that field wasn’t open to Negroes. When 
she came to me I was able to show her that 
certain Negroes already had been employed in 
that field, so she took the training, and secured 
a job immediately on completing the course.” 

Miss Matthews has won the respect of both 
white and colored people. Her speeches on race 
relations before school, club and radio audi- 
ences are only part of the activity that has 
earned many awards for community service. 
Her aim is to be in a measure responsible for 
the broadening horizons of Americans of all 
racial groups with whom she comes in contact. 
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Out of the Service 


into New Careers 


@ By DOVEY JOHNSON-ROUNDTREE 
Negro women served proudly, courageously, 
and well in World War Il. 


HEN the first call was given by the 
\W War Department for women to serve 
with the army the summer of 1942, 
Brown Americans snapped to attention and 
marched smartly forward to join the fight for 
freedom. Months later when the Navy opened 
its doors to our women, they heeded the call. 
These women came from al] states and every 
type of community in this nation. Their ex- 
gerience, formal training, vocations were almost 
as varied as their numbers. Some had been 
teachers, photographers, students, maids, clerks, 
cooks, housewives, professional entertainers, and 
artists. Many were high school graduates; 
there were those with college and university 
degrees ; some had completed the eight or ninth 
erades. These women, from every walk of life, 
qualified for military service by meeting the 
ngid standards set by the Navy and War De- 
partments. 


for every servicewoman was required to pass the 
same health, character, and mental tests. 


Basic, Specialist, and Officer Candidate 
training for servicewomen has been the topic 
for many jokes and puns by civilians, service- 
men, and the WACS and WAVES, themselves. 
To the thousands of American women who sol- 
diered in this war, the training program, 
whether Basic or OCS, was a serious, challeng- 
ing, and often strenuous experience ; one which 
sounded depths heretofore untouched in many. 
To wear the same hat, eat the same food, study, 
work, play, and live with hundreds of other 
women might have provoked frustration. The 
adjustment in the matter of living together and 
working as a team was one of the greatest bene- 
fits our women—All Servicewomen—gained 
from their military service. 

The Hup-two-three-four of infantry drill, the 
classroom lectures and tests, the thrill of being 
one of hundreds of women marching in sten 
at a retreat parade, the sharing of company 
miseries caused by swollen feet and tetanus 
shots all crystallized to make a common denom- 
inator in experiences for many who but a few 
years ago had nothing in common but their 
Sex. 

A bond of sisterhood and understanding de- 
veloped among all members of the Women’s 


In this matter there was equality, . 


WACS Expediting Soldiers’ Mail 


Army Corps, in spite of the general Army 
policy of separating Negroes and Puerto Ri- 
cans (colored) from Americans other than col- 
ored. Indians, Chinese, Japanese, and light- 
colored Puerto Ricans were classified as white. 

Negro WACS served in Army posts, camps, 
and air bases in most of the forty-eight states. 
Wherever they served, they relieved men for 
active combat duty. One of the most significant 
facts about their service is that they generally 
replaced white, not Negro soldiers. ‘This was 
as true at Ft. Benning, Georgia, as it was at Ft. 
Dix, New Jersey. Many of our women were 
trained for and held highly technical assign- 
ments in both the Army and Navy. 

Quite a few of the army specialists schools 
which servicewomen could attend admitted 
Negroes. Those who qualified made good rec- 
ords. The cryptographic and allied Signal 
Corps courses, and the Physio-Therapy Schools 
were never open to our WACS. 

The Negro WACS who served with the Pos- 
tal Battalion in England and France received 
commendation from ranking area commanders 
and from the War Department. Wherever our 
women served in the states, they did so with 
credit. 

There were Negro WACS who died in the 
line of duty. There are a few white crosses in 
France which mark the graves of our women 
who died while serving overseas. 

Since the surrender of Japan, hundreds of 
Negro WACS have been separated from the 
service. Many WAVES have also been de- 
mobilized. Many of these women returned to 
the communities from which they came; others 
are making their homes elsewhere. 

As Field Representative fa: the National 
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Council for a. Permanent FEPC, I have had 

cash meet and renew acquaintance with 

f servicewomen. I have selected a 
few. cases to speak of specifically. 

Vernie Smith, a native of Ohio, en- 
listed in the Corps in 1943. At that time 
she was doing secretarial work. She re- 
ceived her Basic and Specialist training at Ft. 
Des Moines, Iowa, as did all other Negro 
WACS. At the end of this training, she was as- 
signed. to the WAC Detachment, Ft. Jackson, 
South Carolina. Here, her assignment was 
clerical work in the Venereal Disease Control 
Section. She went overseas with the first group 
of Negro WACS. Miss Smith had a fair 
knowledge of French, and worked doubly hard 
to master the language when the unit was trans- 
ferred to France. Early in 1946 she received 
her discharge overseas ; today, she lives in Paris, 
France, and is employed as stenographer in one 
of the government headquarters. 

Ernestine Woods was studying music at 
Howard University and a typist for the Navy 
Department prior to joining the WAC. She 
was commanding officer of the all-Negro WAC 
Band at Ft. Des Moines. Since her separation 
from the service, she has made her home in 
Washington, D. C., and resumed her course 
at Howard under the GI Bill. She continues 
to. work part time for the Navy Department. 
Miss Woods expects to make a career of music. 

Lucia M. Pitts had had a long career of sec- 
retarial work’ before joining the Corps; she had 
been secretary to Dr. Clark Foreman in the 
U. S, Interior Department, and administrative 
assistant to Dr. Robert C. Weaver in the first 
of the defense war agencies. Miss Pitts was a 
clerical specialist in the Corps and saw service 
at Ft, Huachuca, Arizona; in England and in 
France. Since her discharge, she secured a 
loan under the GI Bill and has opened a unique 
business in Washington, D. C., The Pitts’ Per- 
sonal Service Bureau. For a small fee she pro- 
vides wake-up service, mass-telephoning, ad- 
dressing and mailing, typing and general cleri- 
cal work, and a special reminder service. 

Katie Randall was a beautician before she 
enlisted in the Army. She specialized in medi- 
cal technician work after her basic training. 
Her assignment was with a WAC Detachment 
at an Army General Hospital; this work in- 
volved the preparation of food and special diets 
for the patients. Today she is studying Home 
Economics at Howard University and expects 
to do further study in dietetics under the GI 
Bill. 

Hazel Washington, a native of Kansas, was 
a schoolteacher before she became a WAC. 
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a . 
FORT DES MOINES, l[OWA—Captain Charity Adam 
of Columbia, S. C., examining the WAC service ribbon 
worn by Major Harriet M. West of Washington, D. ¢ 
Major West—then Chief of the Planning Branch Con. 


trol Division at Washington—was at First WAC T rain. 
ing Center, Fort Des Moines, for temporary dut 


She had always wanted to be a writer, however, 
After her basic course, she had a clerical as. 
signment at Camp Atterbury, Indiana. She 
served with the Postal Battalion overseas; while 
there she wrote poetry in her spare time and 
had one poem published in PM. Upon her re- 
turn to the states and subsequent discharge, she 
was contacted for employment by the Afro- 
American Newspapers. She is today a member 
of the staff of that organization and plans to 
do study in journalism in the near future. She 
definitely intends to follow through on her am- 
bition to write, 

Cornelia Bragmen is one of several former 
servicewomen studying medicine. She is now at 
Howard University, but expects to complete 
her course at one of the medical universities in 
Germany under the GI Bill of Rights. 

Charity Edna Adams was a schoolteacher in 
the public schools of her home town, Columbia, 
South Carolina, when she joined the WAC. 
She became one of the ranking officers of the 
Corps and commanded the Postal Battalion 
which served overseas. Upon her separation, 
she completed work for her Master’s Degree at 
Ohio State University, and now holds the im- 
portant job of registration officer in the Branch 
Office of the Veterans’ Administration, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 

Prudence P. Miller, former Philadelphia hair 
stylist, was one of the servicewomen who re- 
placed white soldiers at the Midland Air Base, 
Texas. There she was special clerk for flight 
officers. At this time she is a clerk for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. Miss Miller plans to 
purchase a home under the GI Bill. 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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° Three Cincinnatians of Worth 


@ By WILL SMALLWOOD 


[NCINNATI, long famous as an indus- 
C trial and trading center, has its share of 

Horatio Alger figures who have emerged 
from all races who go to make up Cincin- 
natians. Perhaps the three most distinguished 
members of the Negro group are Chester C. 
Pryor, a distributor of automotive supplies, 
varage equipment, radios and electrical appli- 
ances; Horace Sudduth, real estate agent, who 
also serves as president of the Industrial Savings 
and Loan Company at $1.00 a year; and Wen- 
dell P. Dabney, the famous veteran newspaper 
editor. 

Chester C. Pryor, the one native Cincin- 
natian among the eminent threesome, is a prod- 
uct of his home town’s schools. It was during 
those years he got his initial taste of indepen- 
dence: on Saturdays he would shine shoes in 
a barber shop. Later, he obtained a job as cr- 
rand boy, after school hours, for an automotive 
wholesale supply house. Impressed with his 
diligence and energy, the firm eventually moved 
him along from errand-runner to packer, from 
truck driver to shipping clerk, finally singling 
him out for counter clerk duties. 

However, progress for Chester Pryor wasn’t 
as easy as it sounds. He had to learn to condi- 
tion himself to the usual countless obstacles 
firmly thrown up to stymie him because of race. 
Each incident was used to solidify determina- 
tion to earn a place in Cincinnati’s thriving in- 
dustrial field. No possibility went unexplored ; 
for him it continually was a case of keeping 
his chin up yet seeing to it that despair and 
loss of self-confidence didn’t dent it. 

His highly productive association with the 
Auto-Rad Supply Company, currently, has 
been in existence since 1927. His employers 
were interested paramountly in what results 
Pryor’s unprecedented hiring would offer them, 
not which race he represented. Of the person- 
nel at that time they selected him from the 
group to serve as clerk in charge of the impor- 
tant parts department. His previous experience 
and reputation vividly impressed his new em- 
ployers. During his career with them his sug- 
gestions have proven unerringly successful, 
made him a particularly outstanding member 
of the organization. 

The name of Pryor is a prominent one in the 
community. He and his wife are active in many 
affairs; she finds time from duties as senior 
social investigator of the Department of Public 












Chester C. Pryor is shown at far right 


Relief to preside graciously over their Walnut 
Hills home. Their daughter is a high school 
freshman. 

Horace Sudduth would have been a lawyer 
today had it not been for a headline in a Wash- 
ington, D. C., newspaper. A law student at 
Howard University in 1908, his urge for ad- 
venture and romance became inflamed after 
reading the colorful account of Horace Greeley’s 
famous “Go West, young man. . .” edict. 
Heading for Muskogee, Oklahoma, he stored 
his thick law books for another day. 

A town site agent at 19, he exhausted the lot- 
selling field, then made a tardy trip to Chicago 
to secure a promised job in the Binga Bank. 
Too late for the job, he became a waiter be- 
tween Chicago and Iowa before venturing into 
Cincinnati with ideas of starting a chicken 
farm. 

That bright idea grounded before it got 
started; reason for its side-tracking started at 
a school picnic. Young Sudduth, flicking pages 
of a real estate and farms book, was noticed 
by a friend. Her curiosity lent impetus to in- 
spiration and Sudduth hastened to more ex- 
perienced counsel. Securing desk space in the 
office of William Porter, a mortician, he began 
his long success story. Like all young business- 
men, he, too, had to overcome the rough going 
destined for so many because of their race. 

To date, Horace Sudduth has made his busi- 
ness into an institution worthy of inspectjon. 
He has sold over 5,000 parcels of real estate ap- 
proximating some $20,000,000 in sale values 
in the past 36 years. It is singular he has em- 
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phasized sales rather than property manage- 
ment as do the majority of agents. 

Always cognizant of the fact thatthe national 
and economic advancement of any group stems 
directly from the concentrated efforts of its busi- 
ness leaders concerned with general economic 
betterment for all, Horace Sudduth organized 
the Industrial Savings and Loan Association 26 
years ago. The only Negro operated and owned 
building association in Ohio, it has handled 
ever $2,000,000 in savings with assets approx- 
imating $200,000. One of the regulations 
stresses that no loans can be made to any of 
its officers or members of the Board of Diret- 
tors or to any member of their families or to 
corporations in which they are interested. Mr. 
Sudduth is a dollar-a-year president. 

Cincinnati's Manse Hotel, known to travelers 
the country over, is a Sudduth enterprise. At 
the present a large annex, complete to a steam 
bath room, is being erected. No cocktail lounge 
will be added for the owner remains determined 
the community encourage whenever possible 
public locations where the youth can come and 
go minus alcoholic tempation. 

Horace Sudduth, like some of his equally 
busy fellow citizens, finds time to lend his ser- 
vices to varied organizations. Two daughters, 
Fisk graduates, are active in their father’s vari- 
ous businesses. 

When Wendell P. Dabney, successful in com- 
pleting a full and tempestuous year at Oberlin, 
returned to his home in Richmond, Va., one 
professor remarked, “We kept him here to make 


Horace Sudduth 


Wendell P. Dabney 


a man of him, but we felt he’d either be dead 
or in jail before he became 20!” 

Neither fate has overcome this famous figure 
in American journalism; instead he becomes 
livelier by the year and now he’s 81. Born a 
few months after the end of the Civil War, 
Dabney has had his sleeves rolled back for a 
decade. And had fun, as well. After teaching 
school in Richmond and working at the first 
World’s Fair in Chicago, he wandered to Bos 
ton where he began the Harvard Studio, a 
musical school. Despite lack of formal musical 
background, he was rated one of the top guitar- 
ists and banjoists in the country. Indeed, s 
great was his prowess a large tobacco company 
executive offered to back him as a soloist for 
$1,000. Later, he taught music for the Wur. 
litzer Company, writing six manuals as well 
Later still, he became owner of the first colored 
hotel in the country, the old Dumas House in 
Cincinnati. 

Dabney was the first colored employee in 
Cincinnati to become Head Paymaster, never 
losing a cent; simultaneously he wrote the his- 
tory of the city’s Negro citizens and the life of 
Maggie L. Walker, head of St. Luke’s Society 
in Richmond, Virginia. 

For over 40 years he has owned and edited 
his unique, sprightly Union weekly; he affec- 
tionately calls it “my one man paper.” He is 
the entire staff. Politics is a strong all-time love 
of his; he was one of the earlier GOP powers. 
Equally astute at the piano, he can get up, 
swing into a lively buck and wing step without 
missing a beat. 

Wendell P. Dabney and his wife have been 
together nearly fifty years. He is still working 
ten to twelve hours daily. His religion is sim- 
ple. He believes in God, does the best he can 
and follows the Golden Rule. Cincinnati un- 
derscores his name, and is especially proud of 
him. 
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HON. FRANCES PERKINS, former secretary of labor, 
is now United States Civil Service Commissioner, 
Washington, D. C. 

AMBROSE CALIVER is specialist for higher educa- 
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lwo of the Winners 


VIRGINIA McKINNEY 
WILLIAM BRANCH 


HEN Virginia McKinney enrolled at 

Lexington’s Dunbar High School in the 

fall of 1945, she brought with her the 
charm of the unusual. Born in 1927 in the 
Philippine Islands, the daughter of a promi- 
nent lawyer of Spanish-Filipino descent and a 
mother with a keen appreciation of music, she 
had had an active school career, winning a cup 
for basketball, representing her school in de- 
bating, and distinguishing herself as an honor 
student. But in 1942 the placid life of the 
Islands came to an end with the invasion of the 
Japanese, and shortly afterwards Virginia and 
her family were taken prisoners and interned in 
the infamous Santo Tomas. 


For three years, she knew the rigours of 
prison-camp life. Here she began her high 
school training with the help of her own mother 
and father and the missionaries who tried to 
set up some sort of a school system. Here she 
did first aid work, and helped teach the younger 
children. And here her father died of malnutri- 
tion. 


Freedom came in February of 1945, and in 
May of that year Virginia came to the United 
States with her mother and four brothers and 
sisters. In September she entered Dunbar High 
School as a senior. 


Her status was questionable. During her first 
three years of high school she had known every 
lack—of books, of safety, of food and clothing. 
All her previous school records had been lost. 
And she was faced with the problem of adjust- 
ing herself to the American system of public 
education. In spite of that, she entered her 
senior year with zest. She became editor of the 
school paper, joined the debating club, was 
chairman of the “Junior Town Meetings” and 
organizer of the senior class social club, and she 
was active in most of the sports. 


To her, commencement was “a big night, 
laden with rewards.” She was presented with 
a $25 bond as Kentucky's first place winner in 
an essay contest sponsored by the Pillsbury 
Flour Company, and she was awarded another 
$25 bond for her essay on “The Importance of 
the Negro Newspaper in Postwar America.” 
Her most important achievement, however, was 
winning the Pepsi-Cola scholarship which 
marked her as the most outstanding Negro stu- 
dent in the state of Kentucky and assured her 
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Walter Mack 
Cola Company, 
“Why Pepsi 
in the ¢ tober. 
, Scholar 
Mr. Mu k save 


"The Pepsi-Cola Company believes very 
that industry should take an active part in 
community life of the country. We feel tha 
must do this, not only by employing people and 
being a maker and purveyor of goods , 
in doing that alone, fairly and honestly, it ; 
forms its basic function; but also by broaden 
its scope to conceive its role as that of a %@ 
citizen. Industry must take its place as an i 
part of the life of the community with the 
sibility of contributing actively and beneficially 
the public good as a whole. This is an activity 
tirely separate and apart from its ordinary b 
ness role. It is this basic point of view which 
led our Company to assume a guiding part in 
ous fields of civic activity, such as the Service 
ters for service men and women, our national 
petitions for America's artists, our Junior C 
and, what is of vital importance in this ch 
age, the Scholarship program for high 
graduates... . 

“Dean John M. Stalnaker, the director of « 
Scholarship program, uses a phrase—'raw bra 









of four years in any college she wishes to attend. 

Virginia chose Boston University. She had 
been accepted and was planning to leave for 
Boston when word came that her mother must 
return to the Philippines to complete certain 
business affairs, leaving Virginia in sole charge 
of her two younger brothers and sisters. 

With the serenity and graciousness of spirit 
that is peculiarly hers, Virginia postponed her 
college plans, took a temporary job, and as- 
sumed her responsibilities with competence and 
dispatch. But never for a moment has she given 
up her hopes for the future. Her Pepsi-Cola 
scholarship is being held for her, and this fall 
she plans to enter some western university to 
continue the career that neither enemy terror, 
sorrow, disappointment, nor material handicap 
has been able to deter. 
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| power.’ He says, and rightly, that raw brain power 
is the most serious wastage in America today. Too 
»el that HE many able youths are denied a college education 
because of the financial status of their families. 
Someone must save that brain power—save it and 

















ly, it train it for use in a world vitally in need of tal- 
road ented and far-seeing young men and women. What 
fa our Company does is only a drop in the bucket. 
ni We aren't the first firm to award scholarships— 
1¢ respolll we can't even lay claim to being pioneers; but we 
ficialy Wi think we are doing the biggest job and are proud 
tivity alll of the distinctive way our Scholarship program is 
ary bull conducted... . 

which "The organization and administration of the 
‘tin vail Scholarship program have been placed completely 
vice Cell under the control of the Pepsi-Cola Scholarship 
nal COM Board, an incorporated group of educators—school 
or Chil administrators, college presidents, and university 
cha deans and professors—who have as their life's work 
h the solving of America's educational problems. .. ." 
r of 7 Reprinted with the permission of Mr. Mack and the 
yw br publishers 
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What Have ! to Fear? 


@ By VIRGINIA McKINNEY 
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“A MERICA 

is a land 
of opportunity,” 
I'd often heard 
when I was a 


didn’t have a 
chance to see 
what this meant 


awarded one of 
the Pepsi-Cola 
scholarships last 


Ever since I can remember, my ambition 
has been to write—write what I see, what goes 
on about me, and everything that is writable 
material. To be able to put down on paper 
and in one’s own words the things one sees, 
hears, or imagines—this is my aim in life. 

Having no physical handicaps and having in- 
herited a tendency for writing, I feel confident 
that the future is entirely in my hands and with 
God’s help I will carry out my earliest dream 
a journalistic career. 

I intend to go to college and obtain my 
bachelor of arts degree in less than the required 
time. I have a strong feeling that book knowl- 
edge is not all that counts in this world. Having 
some down-to-earth-experience with the world 
is just as necessary. 

During college years, I shall start writing my 
“dream book” which I have outlined already 
in my mind. This book shall deal with the com- 
ing of the Americans in the early 19 hundreds 
and conclude with the return of the Americans 
in 1944. While some people may term the 
book an autobiography, I shall write it as ob- 
jectively as possible. After this first book, I shall 
write small articles and constantly keep in prac- 
tice. 

Success or no success, ] shall write another 
book. This one I have not yet planned. 


I shall minor in foreign languages while in 
college. A journalist must possess a fair knowl- 
edge of at least one language other than Eng- 
lish. 

To travel is another desire of mine. Travel- 
ing would increase my knowledge of the world 
and would give me new material upon which to 
draw. 

With these aspirations in mind and yet to be 
fully realized, I am determined to do my best, 
for with all the tools in my hands, what have 
I to fear? 


AST year, for the first time in its sixty-yea 

history, the Northern Oratorical League's 

annual contest was won by a university 
freshman. That freshman was William Branch, 
1945 Pepsi-Cola scholarship winner of Wash- 
ington, D. C., who, just a few months before, 
had won the Kirk Oratorical Contest with a 
brilliant and moving address entitled “Strange 
Fruit.” 

In both these contests, he faced stiff compe- 
tition. The Northern Oratorical League in- 
cludes representatives of Western Reserve and 
Northwestern universities; and the state uni- 
versities of Indiana, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Min- 
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nesota; and the kirk Oratorical Contest is 
open to all ages and classes at Northwestern 
University. 

It was during this period, too, that Branch 
joined the cast of “Anna Lucasta,”’ a current 
stage hit in Chicago, as understudy for the 
male lead and player of many of the minor 
roles. 

William Blackwell Branch was born in 1927. 
The son of a Methodist minister, he early 
showed his interest in speech and dramatics, 


and in high school he distinguished himself in 
debating and dramatics, and in oratorical art, 
and essay contests. 


When he won the Pepsi-Cola scholarship in 
the spring of 1945, he decided to enter North- 
western University because of its excellent 
school of speech. He has made an outstanding 
record there in both scholastic and extra-cur- 
ricular activities, including his election as sopho- 
more representative to the Northwestern Stu- 
dent Governing Board for 1946-1947. 





Mine Was the Future 


@ By WILLIAM BRANCH 


“TINHE future” 

seemed a 
rather vague and 
abstract term to 
me, back in the 
school year 1944- 
45. It was my, 
senior year in 
high school and 
though I _ posi- 
tively intended 
to continue my 
education, I had 
not yet given 
much thought as 
to the how or where or what of it. Busily 
engaged in a crowded schedule of school 
work, extra curricular activities and the 
war job with which I was supporting myself, 
I just had not taken the time to seriously con- 
sider the future much farther than that Eng- 
lish exam next week or the oratorical contest 
next month. 


William Branch 


But then a vocational guidance program was 
held at the school one day in which the impor- 
tance of planning for the future was empha- 
sized. In addition to a general assembly pro- 
gram which included several stimulating 
speeches and an “open forum” question and 
answer period, outstanding members of several 
professions and occupations were stationed in 
various class rooms throughout the building to 
talk with and advise such students as were in- 
terested in their particular fields. Students were 
encouraged to contact several of the visitors, 
among whom were such distinguished persons 
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as Dean William Hastie of the Howard Uni- 
versity Law School, and Dr. Charles Drew of 
blood plasma bank fame, both of whom are 
also graduates of the school, Dunbar High in 
Washington, D. C. 

Though I wandered about pretty much in a 
daze that day, asking questions and talking with 
the visitors, the program started me to thinking 
seriously about the future. I began to take stock 
of my interests, my abilities, and to investigate 
in detail several appealing fields and occupa- 
tions, 

Before long I had decided that my path lay 
in the fields of speech and writing. Dramatics, 
public speaking and writing of various sorts had 
long been favorite interests and abilities of mine 
and | began to examine them as means of de- 
veloping a career. I chose Northwestern Uni- 
versity’s fine School of Speech as the institution 
at which to further my planning for the future, 
and, with the welcome assistance of two schol- 
arships—one won in competitive examinations 
sponsored by the Pepsi-Cola Company, the 
other won in the Elks’ National Oratorical Con- 
test—I was off to begin my college career. 

I’ve been at Northwestern for a year and a 
half now and already my future is beginning to 
take shape. A six month’s run with the famous 
stage hit “Anna Lucasta,” first places in two 
nationally recognized college oratorical contests, 
and a berth on the growing radio show, “De- 
mocracy, U.S.A.,” have helped to bring closer 
to meaning that distant term “the future.” 

But I realize that all this has still been just 
the beginning. As I continue to work and study 
and plan, I realize that there are vast fields of 
conquest which lie ahead, and that, thanks to 
those who stand behind me, thanks to careful 
planning, preparation and execution, I hope 
some day to reach those beckoning goals of the 


future: achievement, success and happiness. 





The Credit Line Is Lou’s 


@ By LESTER B. GRANGER 


—the story of Louise E. Jefferson, by latest 

count, the only Negro art director and pro- 

duction assistant in the American publishing 
industry. 


OUNG Negro Americans who travel to 
VJ tx wailing wall and bemoan their lack of 

opportunity in American life would never 
enjoy the company of Louise E. Jefferson—nor 
even receive her sympathy. Jaunty to the point 
of “cockiness,” restlessly energetic, a perfec- 
tionist in everything that she does or tries to 
do, Louise Jefferson, in the course of less than 
a dozen years, has nonchalantly stepped over 
barrier after barrier marked “it can’t be done”’ 
and attained a distinctive place in the publish- 
ing field in New York City. 

A dozen years ago she was a teacher in the 
Harlem Community Art Center, a WPA activ- 
ity. Two years later she was carrying out a 
commission from the Federal government to do 
sixty posters for the Texas Centennial Exposi- 
tion. Today she is art director and production 
assistant for the Friendship Press of New York 
City. 

A product of the public schools of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Howard University, she 
studied fine and commercial art under a private 
tutor in her home city. Coming to New York 
City in the midst of the depression, she followed 
what she likes to call a “peripatetic collecting of 
learning”: art composition at Hunter College ; 
a special designing course under Ralph Pear- 
son; lithography under Riva Helford, and 
printing practices at Columbia University. 


She began teaching various phases of com- 
mercial art: lettering, design, painting, block 
printing, and metal work. Her activities at the 
Harlem Art Center brought her in contact with 
the art and art student public in Greater New 
York. Her work caught the attention of criti- 
cal observers. Lithographs of hers were ex- 
hibited in museums over the country, under the 
auspices of the Harmon Foundation. The gov- 
ernment commission was only one of the num- 
erous assignments which she undertook, ranging 
from the design of match covers to the creation 
of stage sets. 


For the past seven years, she has been a staff 
member of the Friendship Press which is an 
incorporated activity of the missionary educa- 


“Lou” Jefferson at her desk 


tion movement of the United States and Can- 
ada. In her present position she has a chance 
to capitalize on all of her years of study and 
various job experiences. Art direction and pro- 
duction can be one of the glib titles produced 
by America’s determined hankering after super- 
ultra efficiency—titles which fit into an elabor- 
ate scheme of specialized responsibilities, with 
little méaning beyond their important sound. 
But in Lou’s case, the title defines an actual 
responsibility and describes something of the 
qualities the holder must have. Miss Jefferson 
must, first of all be an artist: competent and 
creative. She must know the printing field: 
processes, types, papers, inks, colors, cloths, dies. 
She must know how to make the design and lay- 
out for books, pamphlets, and advertising ma- 
terial. She must know the general publishing- 
printing field from size and weight specifica- 
tions, to binding and delivery. She must have 
a knowledge of cartography and topography, 
photographs, photostats, and graphic reference 
material. 


She must also have a feeling for books and 
their relationships to people—the advertising 
and promotion touch: what makes people want 
to read books ; how can they be lured into read- 
ing what they should read. 


In her twelfth floor office, four or fivé types 
of work are apt to be going over her desk in 
the course of a single week. She may be pre- 
paring color separation sheets for a multi-color 
press run; executing the design and layout for 
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a pamphlet on Africa; delineating a map of 
India ; making a typographic layout for the title 
page of a book; selecting dies for cloth covers 
and determining the texture of the cloth to be 
used. ' 

In addition, other publishing houses in New 
York City, such as the Columbia University 
Press and Scribner’s call her for outside assign- 
ments in book design and layout. 


It is no accident that Lou knows all of the de- 
tails of the job she is doing, as she herself will 
be quick to point out: 

“I began early,” she explains, “heeding pa- 
rental advice: ‘learn more than one thing well 

learn many things.’ Everything dovetails, 
you know. You have no idea how many kinds 
of information, picked up one place or another, 
will come-in handy. It was, for instance, when 
I was interested in the little theater while in 
school in Washington, D. C., that I learned a 
great deal about papers: sizes, weights, cuts, 
etc. It is now of inestimable value to me. 


“Bookbinding I learned on my own—it was 
really a hobby at first. But it is a part of my 
work now. 

“A commercial artist must have an encyclo- 
paedic mind—-for you can never tell what you 
will be called upon to depict or interpret.” 


It is the art of depiction and interpretation 
which sets Lou aside from the run-of-the-mill 
artist. Her first attempt in book designing 
brought instant recognition. The book was We 
Sing America. Lou’s design of Negro and 
white children playing together came to the 
attention of Georgia’s Governor Talmadge. 
“Ole Gene,” the “Hitler of Tobacco Road,” or- 
dered this “subversive” literature banned and 
burned. 


Since then Lou has designed and illustrated 
scores of books including Ethel Alpenfels’ 
Sense and Nonsense About Race, now going 
into its third printing. She probably takes 
keenest delight in her work on maps which she 
describes as “delineating, color overlay and 
general handling.” Stripped of its technical de- 
cription, these maps turn out to be attractively 
colored depictions of various phases of a coun- 
try’s political, cultural, or economic life. 
Her works include political maps of Africa, 
India, South America, Asia, and the South 
Pacific. Others widely published, and of deep 
social significance, are her illustrated “friend- 


A map and some of the books designed or illustrated 
by M: 5 Jefferson. 


ship” maps. “Makers of USA” shows the con- 
centrations and contributions of American na- 
tionality groups; “Uprooted Peoples of USA,” 
“Americans of Negro Lineage,” “Friendship 
Map of India,” “Friendship Map of Africa,” 

these wall spreads, running into several print- 
ings, have been distributed all over the world, 
to schools, churches and a great variety of other 
organizations and institutions. The OWI used 
“Makers of USA” in its overseas canteen pro- 


gram. 

Lou Jefferson’s career has scarcely begun. 
With her driving energy and her restless quest 
for self-improvement, it is impossible to tell 
how long she will remain in her present activ- 
ity, or where her creative urge will finally lead 
her. One thing is certain, however, in any 
field where she stakes out a job, she will be good 
at it. Her associates will not think of her as “a 
Negro artist,” nor will she think of herself as 
“an unusual Negro.” She will accept the chal- 
lenge of her responsibility. She will do her job 
as best she knows how and that best will be 
good indeed, for Lou Jefferson is an artist at 
doing her best. 













Carol Brice is Just 
A Typical American Girl 


@ by NEIL SCOTT 







HERE is no mystery about Carol Brice, 
even though Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, dis- 
tinguished conductor of the Boston Sym- 

phon) Orchestra, says, “Her voice is like a 
cello,’ and Olin Downes, world famous music 
critic of the NV. Y. Times, said, “Her voice was 
like a gorgeous band against the tapestry of the 
orchestral and choral sonorities,’” and Ernest 
Tatnall Canby commented that “Carol Brice’s 
yoice may well be the greatest Negro voice,” 
she is just a typical American girl. Regardless 
of race, creed or color she is full of the same 
hope, the same fears, the same desires and has 
fought for and achieved what every American 
girl has dreamed of—greatness, a home and 
success. 

Carol Brice was born the fourth child of 
John and Ella Brice, a Presbyterian minister and 
a southern schoolteacher from Indianapolis, In- 
diana, just a little over twenty-seven years ago. 
Her father was a Chaplain in the First World 
War and Carol was sent to live with an aunt 
at Sedalia, N. C., when she was just a year old, 
because the burden of four children on the 
young mother, with only a pension from the 
church, was too much. (The church members 

















was overseas.) Carol never returned to Indian- 
apolis. She grew up and went through junior 
college at Sedalia, where her aunt had founded 
a school, Palmer Memorial Institute. Her 
father later became vice president of the school 
and her mother the head of the English depart- 
ment. She began singing when she was about 
three years old, traveling with the school’s Glee 
Club and choir as a child alto prodigy. At the 
age of fifteen, Carol won a silver cup for being 
the best contralto in North Carolina. When she 
finished Palmer Memorial Institute, she went to 
Talladega College in Alabama, where she re- 
ceived a Mus. B. degree in 1939. She then 
came to New York and auditioned for a fellow- 
ship at the Juilliard Graduate School of Music, 
which she won for five consecutive years. In 
1944, in competition with singers from every 
section of the country, she won the Walter W. 
Naumberg Award for exceptional vocal excel- 
lence, becoming the first member of her race 
to do so in the twenty-three year history of the 
Walter W. Naumberg Foundation. The win- 
ning of the award gave her instant national 






















paid Mrs. Brice her husband’s salary while he | 
















Carol Brice with Leonard Bernstein, left, and 
Serge Koussevitsky. 


recognition and a completely financed Town 
Hall concert, which she gave on March 13, 
1945, evoking fine phrases from the New York 
critics. When Miss Brice first arrived in New 
York, in order to earn some money to sustain 
herself, she became a member of the chorus of 
the “Hot Mikado.” It was there that she met 
her future husband, who had arrived in New 
York from Louisiana the same day she arrived 
from North Carolina. They were married at 
Christmas in 1942 and their first child, a son, 
was born in May, 1944, just a few days after 
she won the Naumberg Award. 


Dr.Serge Koussevitzky, Fritz Reiner and Olin Downes 
Acclaim Her One of the Greatest 


Now that the young singer had achieved the 
things she had always wanted, the things that 
are so typically the desires of every American 
girl, a career, a home, a husband and a baby, 
her fame was growing more and more wide- 
spread and the demand for her presence in con- 
cert was becoming greater. Critics and 
musicologists had begun comparing her with 
other great contraltos. Some said she sounded 
like Schumann-Heink; others, like Sophie 
Braslau; and still others said she sounded like 
Matzenauer and Marian Anderson. The critic 
of the San Francisco News said, “Her voice 
seems to have a soprano quality as well as one 
of the mést velvety of deep contralto timbers.” 
A noted English conductor said, “I would un- 
hesitatingly put Carol Brice in the category of 
genius.” A Chicago critic declared, “She 
showed amazing virtuosity.” Finally, Dr. 
Koussevitzky summed up what everybody was 
trying to say when he declared her voice to be 
“The Universal Voice” and commanded Sam- 
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uel Barber, the noted American composer, to 
write a symphony for Miss Brice to be known as 
the “Universal Symphony.” Of course, when 
Dr. Koussevitzky called Miss Brice’s voice 
“Universal,” he meant that it is a composite of 
all voices and all the emotions of all the singers 
before her and for that reason ‘she sounds like 
everybody and everyone and folk everywhere. 
Bearing these qualities in mind it would be 
wrong to say that Miss Brice is like everybody 
else because what she really is and hopes to be 
is the ‘First Carol Brice,’ for out of a soul keenly 
tuned to the feelings of love, pain, hope, anger 
and despair of people great and small, she takes 
her golden voice and expresses through it the 
composer’s basic emotions of humanity. There- 
fore, when you hear a Brice concert you, too, 
will get that feeling of universality. 
Again America Gives the World a 
Great Vocalist 


Recently, at the request of editors, Miss Brice 
was listed in Who’s Who in America, the first 


and only member of her family to attain this 
distinction. One of her brothers, Eugene, was , 
sergeant in World War II, with General Pa. 
ton’s Third Army. Her sister, Loelita, is may. 
ried to an engineer in Philadelphia, and Jon. 
athan, her eldest brother, who went to Juilliard 
and is an excellent pianist, is her accompanist, 
Miss Brice records exclusively for Columbia 
Masterworks and recently her first album was 
released, winning high critical commen 
throughout the nation. It was Gustav Mahler’s 
“Songs of a Wayfarer,” with Fritz Reiner and 
the Pittsburgh Philharmonic Orchestra. She is 
booked to appear in about fifty concerts this 
season in major cities of America. As she car- 
ries out this tour, thousands of people will hear 
the voice of which Charles Buckley of the Chi- 
cago Herald-Tribune said, “Nature was prodi- 
gal in her gifts to Carol Brice—all the over. 
worked adjectives take on new meaning when 
applied to her. . . . If there were a musical 
spectroscope it would disclose a voice and per- 
sonality of an amazing variety of color.” 


Ferdinand L. Rousseve--Architect and Citizen 


@ By CLARENCE A. LAWS 


ERDINAND L. ROUSSEVE was born 
F in New Orleans on July 18, 1904. He re- 

ceived his elementary education in private 
and parochial schools of New Orleans, and was 
graduated with honors from Xavier Prepara- 
tory School in June, 1922. Today a success- 
ful architect, and head of the Department of 
Fine Arts at Xavier University, Rousséve ad- 
mits that his early inspiration to study architec- 
ture was instilled by William Lewis, shopwork 
and drawing instructor at Xavier School, who 
taught him basic courses in draftsmanship more 
than a score of years ago. 

After completing preparatory school, young 
Rousséve worked as an apprentice in drafting 
and construction with Louis J. Charbonnet. 
Charbonnet, a Negro, was a self-trained con- 
struction engineer and millwright, and at that 
time was recognized as the leading millwright 
in the lower Mississippi Valley. 

After the death of Charbonnet in 1924, 
Rouuséve felt that he wanted to study further, 
and left Louisiana for Boston, Massachusetts. 
Before he had been there very long he entered 
the office of Maginnis and Walsh, church archi- 
tects, as a cub draftsman. About the same time 
he decided to attend the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and, on the advice of M. E. 
Fitzgerald, Superintendent of the Cambridge 
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Schools, he enrolled at Rindge Technical High 
School, Cambridge, Massachusetts, for a post- 
graduate course to further prepare himself for 
entrance. 

A year of study was completed at Rindge 
Technical with honors, and Rousséve qualified 
for one of five full-tuition scholarships applica- 
ble to either MIT or Harvard. He choose the 
former and entered MIT in the fall of 1925. 
His record during the time he was there was 
excellent, and he received several scholarship 
awards, a grant of $1,100 from the Cambridge 
Rotary Club, and was graduated in 1930 with 
the degree of B.S. in Architecture. School sum- 
mer vacations were spent working with out- 
standing architectural offices in Boston, as cub 
draftsman and later as junior designer. 

For the first three years after graduation 
Rousséve served as a member of the faculty of 
Howard University, where he was instructor in 
architecture. Leaving Washington in 1933, he 
returned to his native Louisiana and became 
Business Manager of Southern University in 
Baton Rouge. The same year he applied for 
an architectural license in the State of Louisiana. 
It was granted by the State Board, which 
waived all examinations in view of his training 
and experience. 

Moving on from Baton Rouge after one year, 
with the hope of establishing his own architec- 
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Ferdinand L. Rousséve 


tural office, Rousséve returned to his home city, 
New Orleans. There he opened his office, and 
at the same time accepted a position with 
Xavier University to organize work in Fine 
Arts. From then until now he has practiced 
architecture and served as head of the Fine 
{rts Department. 

Not content to let his academic training end 
with the establishment of an office, he spent 
several summers attending the University of 
Chicago’s Department of Art, concentrating 
most of his studies on Medieval and Modern 
Art. This concentration and application made 
it possible for him to compkete all course, resi- 
dence and language requirements, the qualify- 
ing and comprehensive examinations and a 
thesis within the minimum of allotted time- 
three quarters. The thesis submitted in connec- 
tion with these studies bore the title, which to 
a lay person sounds formidable: “The Maijes- 
tas Domini in the Tympanum of Church—A 
Study in Iconography.” And with the comple- 
tion of this work, in 1940, came the degree of 
M.A. in the History of Art. 

Despite the many hours of each day and 
month which he must necessarily devote to pro- 
fessional work and teaching, Ferdinand Rous- 
séve has great interest in community betterment 
and civic welfare. He expresses this interest in 
a tangible way, for he is a member of the New 
Orleans Committee on Race Relations, a mem- 
ber of the Louisiana Conference for Social Wel- 
fare, and of the Executive Committee of the 
New Orleans Council of Social Agencies. He 
serves on the Executive Boards of the Louisiana 
Committee, Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare and The Family Service Society. The 
Executive Board of the New Orleans Urban 


League, and the Executive Board of the Port 
Area Committee, United Seamen’s Service also 
benefit from his membership and his wise coun- 
sel. Thus, he gives real meaning to his own 
words, when he says: “I have a strong convic- 
tion that it is our individual and collective duty 
to make our communities better places in which 
to live.” This philosophy is further expressed 
by an answer Mr. Rousséve recently made when 
he was questioned about opportunities for the 
young Negro in the South. He said: “I am 
fully convinced that there are many opportuni- 
ties here for Negrocs—I do not say to them, 
remain here—-or go East, North or West——be- 
cause I feel that such a decision is a personal 
and highly individual problem. Negroes must 
become not only spiritual but material contribu- 
tors to the march of America in ever-increasing 
numbers, in all sections of the nation. We all 
have stakes in the future of this great country 

but we also have a great responsibility to de- 
velop those claims and make them produce.” 


His professional skill and talent have con- 
tributed toward making many communities 
“better places in which to live,” for he has de- 
signed numerous buildings in the Gulf region 
in Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and Texas. 
Schools, funeral homes, theaters, residences, 
apartment buildings, churches, rectories and 


YMCA and other community buildings 
throughout this area which began on the Rous- 
séve drafting board today stand as testimony 
of his ability. 

Rousséve is a quiet, sincere person, who, in 
spite of the outstanding work he has done, still 
regards his work as being without significance. 
He has great determination, and a desire to 
secure as much knowledge and training in his 
own professional field as it is possible for any 
one individual to acquire. This inner drive was 
the motivating force that culminated in his en- 


Central Congregational Church and Parish Hall 
Building, New Orleans. 
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tering Harvard University in the fall of 1944 
to study for the doctorate degree with Professor 
Kenneth J. Conant, world-renowned scholar 
and archaelogist, as his advisor. Rousséve’s 
brilliant scholarship record again was main- 
tained, and in two full semesters he completed 
all residence course and language requirements, 
earning straight “A” credits, and successfully 
passed the oral comprehensive examination. 
When he left Harvard in the summer of 1945, 
the major research and designs for the doctor- 
ate thesis were finished. Under the title, “The 
Romanesque Abbey-Church of St. Martial, at 
Limoges, France,” the thesis is now being com- 
pleted. It is a study and restoration of the last 
great Pilgrimage-Road churches. 

Many contracts for work lie today on the 
desk of Ferdinand Rousséve—architect, who 
first gained inspiration in a high school shop- 
work class to prepare for the field in which he 
now is a recognized authority. They include 


the half-million dollar hospital of St. Jude, 
Catholic Church, Montgomery, Alabama : ang 
in the other Gulf States, a community center, , 
drug and medical building, several churc! hes, a 
number of schools, several convents and many 
residences, 

“What is my advice to young Negroes ”” re. 
peated Ferdinand Rousséve in answer to a ques. 
tion addressed to him. “Negroes must cary 
their own way—with efficiency and dignity, 
Young people must realize that a high standard 
of training will open unlimited avenues. 11 the 


- years of the future, we have to heal the scars 


of an old world, torn and battered and disirust. 
ful. We have a job to do—we have to recreate 
a new world, sound and healthy. It matters 
little if the job is done by yellow hands, or red, 
or white, or black—as long as it is done. In the 
end, it will have to be done by all of these 
hands working, united in a common brother. 
hood. We must be prepared to do our part.” 


Theodore L. Miller--Cosmetologist 


@ By CLARENCE A. LAWS 
Tier ortean L. MILLER was born in 


New Orleans, June 10, 1880. Mr. Mil- 

ler, who prepared his first face cream for 
a customer who had not received the desired 
effect after the use of then popular face creams, 
states that during the war years he could have 
grossed $150,000 annually had necessary in- 
gredients been available. 

Before Mr. Miller realized the possibilities of 
his facial preparation he merely called it Mil- 
ier’s Face Cream, but when the reputation be- 
gan to spread and his customers began asking 
for it in other drug stores and these druggists 
in turn began asking him to supply them with 
this new discovery, he turned his thought to a 
name. His first idea was Eureka Face Cream. 
He discovered, however, that another company 
was manufacturing a face cream by that name. 
Immediately upon this discovery the word 
Presto came to mind and after ascertaining that 
there was no other cream on the market by that 
name, he obtained a patent on Presto Face 
Cream. He later manufactured Presto Soap, 
Tooth Paste and Face Powder. The last two 
articles named were discontinued during the 
war because of the shortages of necessary ma- 
terials. 

Mr. Miller’s early success was due largely to 
the fact that he was able to have his products 
distributed by the three largest drug jobbers 
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in the city with whom he had done business as 
a druggist. He likewise advertised his product 
widely in all the local papers—dailies as well as 
weeklies. He estimates that the percentage of 
users of his products 
between Negroes and 
whites is about 50-50. 
Many of the leading 
stores on Canal Street 
in New Orleans have 
featured Presto prod- 
ucts. Kress and Wool- 
worth stores were 
among the first to 
handle Presto and con- 
tinue to be among the 
leading sellers. 


Presto products are 
listed in both the Blue 
Book and Red Brook which are indispensable 
guides to retail druggists throughout the na- 
tion. While these products are sold chiefly in 
the South, they may be found also in Chicago, 
Washington and Los Angeles. 

The following are typical of the scores of un- 
solicited expressions of approval by satisfied 
users of Presto: 

“It has completely removed all freckles and 
roughness of the skin.” 


Theodore L. Miller 
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“In Presto I have found that of which I have 
jong been in search.” 


“| know that I can depend on Presto for 
quick results.” 


“] just want to say that I consider Presto by 
far the best cream [| have ever used.” 


“I can heartily recommend Presto to any one 
desiring a perfect beautifier.” 


“I have been using Presto for some time and 
am so delighted that I have been advising my 
friends to use it.” 


“You can never realize how much | appre- 
ciate the results I have secured through the use 
of your wonderful Presto Cream.” 


“As far as I am concerned it will be Presto 
for me first, last and always.” 


Mr. Miller tells many interesting and some- 
times humorous stories concerning his experi- 
ence as a distributor of his products, where the 
buyers do not know that the manufacturer of 
the Presto product is a Negro. These stories 
run from the evident astonishment registered by 
some that Presto should employ a Negro sales- 
man, to the requesting of Mr. Miller to thank 
“Mr. Miller” for some favor rendered. 


One day in Baton Rouge Mr. Miller met a 
white drug salesman near a drug store. As the 
salesman was about to enter, after customary 
greetings, Mr. Miller asked him if he would 
inquire whether or not this store handled Presto 
products. He agreed. While the salesman was 
talking with the buyer, Mr. Miller walked un- 
noticed into the store and observed articles of 
his conspicuously displayed in the showcase. 
He purchased some small items and walked 
back toward the door still unnoticed. There he 





Fairness 
By YULA LEE 
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By an erring member 








remained until the salesman had completed 
his business. Just before the salesman walked 
out he inquired of the proprietor of the drug 
store if he handled Presto Face Cream. Where- 
upon the latter replied, “Yes, we handle 
Presto.” And added with a tone of quizzical sur- 
prise, “You know something, ‘niggers’ are be- 
ginning to buy that stuff too.” 


Mr. Miller, a graduate pharmacist of Flint 
Medical College in 1908, is married and the 
father of two charming daughters—one a pub- 
lic schoolteacher and the other registrar at Dil- 
lard University. Both Mr. and Mrs. Miller are 
prominent in religious and civic circles. 


Mr. Miller is the only Negro layman of the 
National Pension of the Methodist Church and 


* of the Executive Committee of Crusaders of 


Christ. He has continuously supported agencies 
like the New Orleans Urban League, National 
Association for The Advancement of Colored 
People, Community Chest, Boy Scouts and 


Business Leagues. 


Exceedingly modest about his achievements 
and reticent to discuss his income, Mr. Miller 
states that during the war it was not unusual to 
have fifteen of twenty thousand dollars’ worth 
of orders on his desk that could not be filled 
because of shortages. When asked if he had 
any helpful suggestions for success in business 
Mr. Miller said, “One prerequisite of success is 
not only the knowing of one’s product but 
knowing the products of all competitors. It is 
easy to sell a commodity,” he continued, “but 
profits are derived from repeat sales and repeat 
sales are possible only where products measure 
up. People are not so much concerned with by 
whom or where a commodity is made, if it is 
what they want.” 


Scrub trees grow 


In the tallest timber! 








From Illiteracy to Fame 
@ By L. O. BRACKEEN 


years ago, Thomas Monroe Campbell, a 

long, lanky, underprivileged, undernour- 
ished and poorly housed boy “ran away” from 
his Georgia home to get an education. He had 
only one dime in his pocket and less than ten 
weeks of schooling in his head. In his own 
words, he was “broke and ignorant.” His only 
possessions were honesty and a determination to 
“get educated.” 

Today the picture is entirely different. 
Thomas Monroe Campbell stands at the pin- 
nacle of success. Already his white and Negro 
friends have joined in presenting a bust of him 
to Tuskegee Institute “in honor of his forty 
years of service” to agriculture and education. 
They also freely predict that his name will go 
down in history with that of Dr. Seaman 
Knapp, father of agricultural extension work, 
Dr. Booker T. Washington, founder of famed 
Tuskegee Institute, Dr. George W. Carver, 
noted Negro scientist, and others who “made 
their careers of service to the South and 
Nation.” 

Not only is Thomas Monroe Campbell noted 
for his forty years in rural leadership, but for 
the outstanding family he and his wife, Anna 
Ayers Campbell, have reared and educated. 
All six of the children—three boys and three 
girls—are graduates of Tuskegee. They also 
have had graduate work and special training 
in specialized endeavors. Two sons and one 
daughter served in World War II, one with the 
rank of Major and two with the rank of Cap- 
tain. Today, all, except the one who died while 
doing advanced study at Cornell, hold respon- 
sible positions of leadership. 

Before telling you more about the successes of 
Thomas Monroe Campbell and his family, let’s 
go back to Elbert County, Georgia, where he 
began life on February 11, 1883. Campbell's 
mother died when he was five years old, leav- 
ing his preacher and tenant-farmer father with 
six children. Four of the older brothers and 
sisters were “hired out,” leaving Tom and 
Pearl, the youngest brother and sister, at home 
by themselves much of the time. “I can never 
forget how frightened we were during those 
nights and how much we suffered from neg- 
lect,” he recalls. “There were many days when 
no meals were prepared and none to be pre- 
pared.” 

About the only “book learning” Campbell 
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Bie one cold January morning 47 


got before leaving home was from studying the 
alphabet which his teacher wrote with a lead 
pencil in an old almanac. His public schoo} 
career ended when some mischievous school 
boys and girls laughed at him and his little 
sister for slipping to the rear of the school house 
and “eating raw sweet potatoes for dinner.” 

“Fortunately,” he says, “my father had some 
rather firm principles and rules regarding his 
children. Two of these were that we should 
not steal or lie, and should go to church and 
Sunday school.” 

Campbell says that he also was fortunate in 
that his father’s third wife believed in educa- 
tion. “It is a pleasure to recall how this kind 
lady read the news to me and explained things 
which I did not understand. I was especially 
interested in the Uncle Remus stories which 
were running in the press in serial form and 
in the ‘Story of the Bible,’ which pictured many 
of the doings and happenings of Bible times.” 


He Sought and Gained Education 


Finally, Campbell heard some of his white 
friends talking about Booker T. Washington's 
making a famous speech in Atlanta, Georgia, 
about an institution at Tuskegee, Alabama, 
“where poor, yet worthy Negro boys and girls 
could work their way through school.” It was 
then that Thomas Monroe Campbell resolved 
to go to Tuskegee Institute. His second step- 
mother pleaded for the father to let him go, 
but was unsuccessful. So, early on the morning 
of January 2, 1899, young Campbell packed 
his old bag with his few ragged clothes and left 
home. 

First day he walked thirty miles through 
woods, rain and mud, finally reaching distant 
relatives at Harmony Grove (now Commerce, 
Georgia). Next day his feet were so sore and 
swollen that he had to treat them with tallow 
and warm water. Sleeping quarters were so 
poor that he “almost developed a grudge 
against cows and horses that had good com- 
fortable stalls.” Too, food became so scarce 
that one morning when the ground was cov- 
ered with a deep snow, he wrapped his feet in 
crocus sacks and went rabbit hunting. With a 
stick he killed several rabbits and had feasts for 
supper that night and dinner the next day. 

Although he had been taught better by his 
preacher father, Campbell did several “decep- 
tions” between his home at Bowman, Georgia. 
and Tuskegee, Alabama. Here is the way he 
describes them today : 

“First, I slipped off from my father’s home 
on my way to Harmony Grove ; second, I bor- 
rowed an umbrella from a kind woman and 











failed to take it back to her; third, I made a 
contract with a Mr. Baugh to work for him for 
a year, knowing that I would not be there 
longer than it took me to earn my railroad fare 
from that point to Tuskegee; fourth, when on 
the way to a woman’s home who had agreed to 
furnish me a free bed from 9:00 P.M. until 
train time at 3:00 A.M. the next morning, I 
crawled into a hack and without ceremony 
left my benefactor; and fifth, from the rail- 
road station at Tuskegee to the Institute, I rode 
with a hack driver and held on to my last 15 
cents rather than pay it on the 25-cent charges.” 


Upon reaching Tuskegee Institute, Campbell 
found that the only way he could enter was 
as “unclassified.” His schooling had not been 
sufficient to prepare him for any class. For the 
next several months he worked at the horse 
barn, raked stable manure, white-washed fences 
and barns, and hauled cord wood to the brick- 
yard. “I found the hardest thing to adapt my- 
self to was the changing of clothing on coming 
from work and dressing for meals.” 


Campbell also recalls that “custom and en- 
vironment in my home community had schooled 
me in the idea that all work, other than farm- 
ing, could be done only by white people. But 
when I reached Tuskegee and observed such 
activities as saw-milling and brick-making ; the 
construction of houses, carriages, wagons and 
buggies and the making of tin utensils, harness, 
mattresses, brooms, clothes, shoes—all done by 
Negroes—it was to me like entering a new 
heaven. I could scarcely believe that such 
things were possible. Then too, there was free- 
dom of speech and action among the students 
that was beyond my comprehension. Tuskegee 
was truly a city of refuge, and the old planta- 
tion melodies, ‘I’ll Bid OP Hell a Long Fare- 
well,” and ‘I’ll Never Turn Back No More,’ 
which we sang in Georgia were given a new 
meaning to me.” 

After working hard for a few months, Camp- 
bell was enrolled in what was known as “Sub-C 
preparatory classes” of the night school. This 
meant that he worked during the day and went 
to school at night. 

During the next seven winters he worked 
hard making a living and going to school. The 
summers he spent helping clear land for a big 
lake, farming and doing other jobs in and 
near Tuskegee. The last summer before finish- 
ing he served as a teamster with a group of 
United States geological surveyors working in 
the Birmingham coal fields. He recalls that 
“the work was not only pleasant, but intensely 
interesting. The surveyors, including the chief 








himself, took unusual interest in teaching me 
the practical side of geology.” 

Campbell did such a good job caring for the 
government horses in the coal mine area that 
he was asked to keep four of them at Tuskegee 
during his last winter in school. This he agreed 
to do. Within two and one-half days he rode 
the horses, changing from one to another each 
half day, 160 miles from Birmingham to Tus- 
kegee. After caring for the horses during the 
winter and graduating the following spring, 
he rode the horses back to Birmingham. He 
then spent the second summer doing geological 
survey work, after which he returned to Tus- 
kegee to do graduate work. 


Employed As County Agent 


Just as he started his advanced study in 1906, 
Dr. Booker T. Washington recommended him 
for employment by the Federal Government. 
Within the next few days he was employed as 
Negro county agent in Macon County, Ala- 
bama, the first Negro county agent in the world. 
Records in Washington also reveal that he has 
received more pay checks over a longer period 
of time from the United States Department of 
Agriculture than any other person. He is field 
agent of the department. He and John W. 
Mitchell, Hampton Institute, Virginia, super- 
vise the work of over 1,000 Negro extension 
workers in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Texas, Oklahoma, Maryland, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, and Kentucky. 

In his work during the past 40 years, Camp- 
bell has written many popular articles on Negro 
life in the South. He is author of a book, 
“The Movable School Goes to the Negro 
Farmer,” and is one of the men discussed in the 
book “Twelve Negro Americans” by Mary 
Jenness. 


Recipient of Many Honors 


He has received many honors. Some of those 
within recent years include an honorary degree 
of Master of Science from Tuskegee Institute, 
membership in the Eugene Field Society, Na- 
tional Association of Authors and* Journalists, 
narrator and speaker on both NBC and CBS 
nation-wide broadcasts, delegate to National 
Nutrition Conference called by the President of 
the United States, delegate of the United States 
Department of Agriculture at the International 
Council of Religious Education, member of 
National Community Program Committee 
sponsored by Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt, and 
consultant in Southern States War Savings 
Committee, World War II. He has received 
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the “Harmon Award” for distinguished service 
in the field of farming and rural life. 

One of Campbell’s most pleasant surprises 
came in 1944 when he received a telegram 
from Dr. Jackson Davis, associate director of 
the General Education Board, New York City, 
asking him to join a small: Anglo-American 
group in the studies of agricultural and rural 
problems in West Africa under the auspices of 
the Foreign Mission Conference of North 
America, and the Conference of Missionary 
Society in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Visits Africa 

Although Campbell had an official invitation 
from the General Education Board and ap- 
proval of the Department of State to make the 
trip, he still had trouble. He had no birth 
certificate to use in obtaining a passport. After 
“much swearing of oaths and photographing 
and fingerprinting,” he finally received his 
“precious passport.” During the next six months 
he traveled - 30,000 miles, studying methods 
used by African farmers in preparing soil, plant- 
ing and cultivating crops, visiting research cen- 
ters and experiment stations, and sampling na- 
tive diets to learn something of African food 
habits in regard to health and nutrition. 

He visited thousands of Africans at work on 
highways, railroads, docks, in cotton factories, 
lumber mills, communication lines, on small 
farms, large rubber, palm oil, cocoa, and coffee 
plantations, and in coal and tin mines. He also 
visited schools, churches and homes. He saw 
the development of crafts—weaving, dyeing, 
pottery, brick-making, wood carving, canoe 
building and work in leather, iron, gold and 
silver. 

Campbell came to the conclusion that 
enough is being done in religion, society and 
economics to prove conclusively that it is pos- 
sible to lift West African people out of their 
low state of civilization. 

Expressing appreciation to M. L. Wilson for 
permitting Campbell to make the African trip 
and study, General Education Board Associate 
Manager Jackson Davis said: 

“T feel that Mr. Campbell’s visit has opened 
the way for increasing participation of Ameri- 
can Negroes in the task of building a Christian 
civilization in Africa.” 

Charles E. Trout, agricultural specialist in 
Monrovia, Liberia, agreed by writing: 

“To one whose example of unselfish and 
courageous service to the agricultural develop- 
ment of his people serves as a beacon light to 
agricultural workers throughout the world.” 

Shortly after Campbell returned to America 
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T. M. Campbell showing REA Administrator Claude 
Wickard (then Secretary of Agriculture) where he went 
in Africa. 


from Africa, Alabama Negro farm and home 
agents raised $500 to get a bust made of Camp. 
bell. They employed Isaac Hathaway, director 
of the Tuskegee Institute’s Division of Cera- 
mics, to make the bust. They also decided that 
it should be placed in the extension service 
Negro building at Tuskegee, the only office 
building in the world used exclusively as head- 
quarters for Negro farm workers. 
Encomiums 

In unveiling and presenting the bust, Dr. J 
R. Otis, director, Negro extension work in Ala- 
bama, said: 

“Tom Campbell’s accomplishments did not 
just happen. They are the products of toil 
sweat, and brain—the interplay of mutual 
trust and cooperation on the part of men and 
institutions, white and black, who believed in 
the development of mankind in a surging 
democracy. 

“TI cannot imagine anything that would be 
more gratifying to Dr. Booker T. Washington if 
he were living today, than to witness this cere- 
mony honoring one of his own choice who has 
so nobly done the work that was closest to his 
heart—that of making the lot of farm people 
better.” 

P. O. Davis, extension director, Alabama 
Polytechnic institute, made a unique contrast 
when he stated that Einstein propounded his 
theory from which came the atomic. bomb 
about the time that Campbell began extension 
work. “They do not know what they are going 
to do with the atomic power, but we know what 
we are going to do with Tom Campbell. We 
are going to keep him in extension service be- 
cause of what he has done and will do.” 

“IT have had the rare privilege of working 
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yery intimately with Tom Campbell from the 
' time he was appointed in 1906,” said Dr: L. N. 

Duncan, president of Alabama Polytechnic In- 
' stitute. “These were rich, rare, and delightful 

years, working side by side with him in this 

at pioneering educational work.” 

“He was called from the plow,” said N. L. 
' Wilson, director of U. S. Extension Service, “in 
' a time of calamity and in the ensuing years has 
contributed of his leadership and faith in rural 
life to ease the lot of the country man.” 

In expressing appreciation for the bust’s be- 
ing presented to Tuskegee Institute, Tom 
Campbell, with tears in his eyes, spoke as fol- 
lows : 

“Tonight, in order to adequately express my 
own sentiments, I am impelled to resort to Holy 
writ. In the Book of Psalms are found these 


words: 


Lord my heart is not haughty, 
Nor mine eyes lofty: 

Neither do I exercise myself 
In great matters, 

Or in things too high for me. 


“For the moment, I want to direct all of our 
thinking back to childhood. 

“T am sure we are familiar with the bedtime 
prayer which most mothers teach their children : 


“Now I lay me down to sleep .. .” 


“With no intention of being sacrilegious, | 
should like to paraphrase this little verse into a 
morning prayer, making it more applicable to 
us, who after all, are grown-up children. 


Now I get me up to work, 

I pray the Lord I do not shirk, 

If I sould die before the night, 

I pray the Lord, my work’s all right.” 


In the printed program for the bust’s unveil- 
ing and presentation, Campbell’s life motto, 
also framed and hung in his office, was given 
as follows: 


“In the struggle for power or scramble for pelf, 
Let this be our motto, rely on yourself, 

ind whether the prize be ribbon or throne, 
The victor is he who can go it alone.” 


~- Family Life 

Campbell says that one of his biggest day’s 
work was when he married Anna Ayres of East- 
ern Shores, Virginia. He first met her while at- 
tending school at Tuskegee Institute. She had 
served as a nurse in Baltimore and saved 
enough money to get to Tuskegee where she, 
too, was working her way through college. She 


is a registered nurse, having received her train- 
as a nurse at Provident Hospital, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. Although she does not practice nursing, 
she serves as a consultant for mothers in and 
around Tuskegee. Mothers constantly call her 
for advice. If she can give it, she gladly does 
so. If she doesn’t know the answer, she refers 
them to a practicing physician. 

A few facts about each member of the fam- 
ily will reveal that the Campbells have reared 
some outstanding sons and daughters. T. M. 
Campbell, Jr., is a doctor with Tuskegee college 
hospital ; Emily Virginia Campbell is a surgical 
nurse at Lincoln Hospital, New York; William 
Ayres Campbell was commanding officer, 99th 
Fighter Squadron at Godman Field, Ky. ; Rose 
Elizabeth Campbell is physical therapy techni- 
cian at Tuskegee Institute Infantile Paralysis 
Center, Ala.; and Abbie Noel Campbell is 
studying at Columbia under the G.I. Bill. 

Cites Negro Farmers’ Needs 

As Campbell nears the end of his 40 years 
of service in November this year, he is fully 
convinced that the prevailing tenant system in 
the South has made fearful inroads on the 
Negro’s farm and home life, his health, his 
school advantages and his church interests. He 
outlines the needs of the Negro farmer as fol- 
lows : 

“The Negro farmer must be in position to se- 
cure cheaper money on longer terms, with 
which to buy, operate and improve his farm, 
and have a guarantee of adequate civil protec- 
tion. He needs a better home, and labor-saving 
devices in that home, improved livestock, and 
labor and time-saving machinery on his farm. 
He needs better education facilities, better 
school houses, longer school terms, better pre- 
pared and more adequately paid teachers, and 
last, but not least, he needs county, state and 
federal health units which employ Negro doc- 
tors and nurses to go as missionaries of sanita- 
tion, into the home of Negroes, so organized as 
to penetrate the most backward and remote sec- 
tion of the South.” 

Campbell believes that “‘as soon as the Negro 
is taken in as a full-fledged member of the eco- 
nomic farm family, he will quickly shoulder his 
part of the agricultural burden” and that “pov- 
erty, ignorance and sickness will begin to dis- 
appear from among us.” He has observed that 
the Negro is “learning how to rotate his crops 
more intelligently ; to raise livestock profitably ; 
to market his produce advantageously; to im- 
prove and beautify his home; to educate his 
children and to take better care of himself and 
the health of his family.” 
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A Livestock Exchange 


President 
@ By E. VINCENT SUITT 


Buffalo Livestock Exchange, is scarcely 

known outside of his own community. 
Yet, the story of his rise to first place in the 
local livestock industry is unique in business 
history. Extremely modest, and retiring, he has 
never sought the aid of Negro Business Leagues 
and Trade Associations to place him in the 
spotlight of public opinion. Now president of 
the Buffalo Livestock Exchange, he will go 
down in history as the first Negro president of 
this or any other Stock Exchange in the U.S.A. 
But, let no one think his accession to the presi- 
dency of the Exchange is a gratuity bestowed 
by his fellow members. Rather, it represents 
recognition, respect, leadership, and exception- 
al business acumen that comes from experience 
acquired in every department of the trade. 


(CC sates E. FORD, president of the 


Now past 75, Ford is still possessed with un- 
diminished healthful vigor, and rejects no as 
signment in office or cattle pens. He even now 
makes frequent buying trips into other states, 
principally Michigan and Ohio, and is a heavy 
buyer in Canada from Montreal and Windsor. 

Beginning at the age of eleven, he received 
his first opportunity to acquire this knowledge 
by working on a small farm owned by his 
grandparents, near Jonesboro, Tennessee. Dur- 
ing the winter months he attended a country 
school, but continued working on the farm. 

At the age of thirteen, he went to work for 
a Mr. Dosser, who owned a great deal of pro- 
perty in and around Jonesboro. He worked on 
the Dosser farm only during the summer 
months when crop farming was at its height, 
and, during this short period, became overseer 
of the land and superintendent over some thirty- 
five farm hands. 

When he was fifteen, Ford’s parents died. 
Soon after, he entered Warner Institute (AMA 
school), Jonesboro. After having spent two 
years there as a student, he moved to Addison, 
Michigan, to the home of a Mr. Fred S. Smith, 
cousin of one of Ford’: .eachers. Fred Smith 
was a farmer near the town of Addison. He 
also engaged in raising and buying livestock. 
Ford spent three years on the Fred Smith es- 
tate, where he gained his first experience buying 
cattle, and at the same time sub-managed the 
farm. 
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Three years later, Ford returned to Jones- 
boro where again he entéred Warner Institute. 
His work on the Smith farm in Michigan was 
so effective that Smith sent for him that spring 
to return to his ranch for the purpose of trans- 
porting some of his “select race horses.” Ford 
returned to the Smith’s to live, and soon be- 
came a trotting race driving expert. Impressed 
with Ford’s ability, F. Hart Smith, who lived 
near Addison, offered Ford his first chance at 
livestock buying. At the age of twenty-one, 
Ford was buying and selling cattle throughout 
the states of Michigan, Illinois, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. 

Proving himself an asset to the business, 
Smith and Ford, in 1903, entered into a joint 
livestock and shipping business. In 1907, Mr. 
Ford decided to move to Buffalo, where he 
now operates. 

He wasted no time in securing a livestock 
commission in Buffalo. In 1907, he took with 
him as a business partner, Edgar Blackmar, 
whose father was one of Ford’s Michigan com- 
petitors. The firm, Ford & Blackmar Co., was 
dissolved in 1908, when Mr. Blacksnar’s health 
failed. In 1914, Ford organized another com- 
pany known as Ford and Halloway. However. 
in 1917, Holloway left for Ohio, and the com 
pany became C. E. Ford & Company, as it is 
known to this day. 

In 1937, Ford was elected to the Buffalo 
Livestock Exchange Board of Directors, and re- 
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mained until he was elected president of the 
Exchange in 1945. Ford has bought and sold 
livestock for such industry big names as: 
Armours, Cudahy, Newhoff & Son, Albany 


Packing, Pitts Pack & Provision, New York 
Butchers Central Packing, Jacob Forect Co., 
Dunn Bros., Metfast & Co., Mindick & Co., 
Brighton Dressed Beef Co., etc. For twenty- 
five vears, Ford was chief buyer on the Buffalo 
Exchange for Armour & Co. He gave up this 
mmission in 1941, because of war measures 

help shortages, and unsatisfactory conditions 
of the industry. The Cudahy Company still re- 
tains the services of C. E. Ford & Co. Ford 
is also one of the vice presidents of the National 
Livestock Association. 


C. E. Ford & Co. serves as a Clearing 
house for five other small firms, and also does 
a great deal of business in the Dominion of 
Canada. Before the war, his Canadian busi- 
ness was tremendous. His shipment has often 
amounted to a whole train load, and his import 
taxes to more than $25,000 on a single ship- 
ment. Ford says when embargo restrictions are 
lifted, his firm will continue its Canadian op- 


erations. 


The Ford firm, which is inter-racial, consists 
of an assistant buyer and seller, David Smith, 
who has been a livestock dealer for fifty years ; 
Ford’s son, Cornelius, Jr., general assistant ; and 
his daughter-in-law, Maxine, bookkeeper. 


Despite his busy business career, Ford is ac- 
tive as assistant treasurer of the Buffalo Urban 
League Board; as a director of the Michigan 
YMCA; and as treasurer for the Phi Beta 
Sigma Fraternity. He once held a lieutenancy 
with the Buffalo Police Reserves, which was 
organized during World War I. The Fords are 
ardent members of St. Philip’s Episcopal 
Church. 


Past retirement age, Mr. Ford insists that 
he must keep on with his business. C. E. Ford, 
Jr., is his only possible successor. Should he 
not continue his father’s business. a high rank- 
ing, profitable enterprise, in no way identifiable 
racially, will doubtless pass from the annals of 
businesses owned and successfully operated by 


colored people. 
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How the CIO Provides Opportunity for Negroes 


@ By KERMIT EBY 


HE CIO, from its very beginning,- has 
followed the strict policy of racial equal- 
' ity which is guaranteed in its constitution. 
Discrimination is not tolerated in CIO unions. 
Both the national CIO and its affiliated inter- 
national unions provide opportunities for Negro 
leadership of which there are many examples. 
The CIO National Committee to Abolish 
Racial Discrimination and the various local 
committees are in constant service, paving the 
way for better race relations in industrial plants 
and in the communities in which they operate. 
Furthermore, the CIO cooperates widely with 
outside organizations to combat racial discrim- 
ination and segregation on all fronts. 

In time, a definite field of well-trained 
Negroes in the labor movement should develop. 
More and more technical skill is needed in the 
fields of education, economics, research, as or- 
ganized labor expands and takes on greater 
responsibilities. Negroes, as well as whites, with 
an academic background should be able to find 
and build professional careers within this 
framework. 

Among the rank and file of industrial work- 
ers, Negroes particularly need the protection 
that unionism provides in the way of seniority, 
minimum wages, guaranteed annual wages, so- 
cial security, housing, equality of educational 
opportunity and other benefits for which the 
CIO constantly fights. 

The Southern Organizing Drive will also 
benefit Negro workers who, joining a union for 
the first time, gain an equal footing, plant-wide, 
at least, with their fellow workers. Likewise, the 
CIO needs the solid support of Negro workers 
to back it up in the struggle to preserve and ex- 
pand democracy. 


In connection with activities supporting the 
right of Negroes to employment on an equal 
basis with others, the CIO has campaigned to 
get the U. S. Department of Labor to set up the 
following standards to govern USES on its re- 
turn to the forty-eight states, with a proviso 
that federal funds not be granted to states that 
do not comply : 

1. No. USES office shall accept discrimina- 

tory orders. 

2. No job referrals shall be made on dis. 
criminatory orders. 

3. No employer shall be permitted to use 
the employment service to hire help ex- 
cept on a non-discriminatory basis. 
Segregated offices shall be abolished, and 
agency staffs shall be filled without re- 
gard to race, creed, or national origin 
Each state plan of operation shall be ap- 
proved only if it contains provisions pro- 
moting full utilization of minority groups 
in local employment and training pro- 
grams serviced by the agency. 

State plans shall include training and re- 
porting provisions to eliminate racial and 
religious discrimination. 


Democratic operation of the employment 
services has been found to be co-existent with 
the establishment of state fair employment 
practices legislation. The CIO has also worked 
vigorously to secure a federal FEPC. 

All of these various activities connected with 
improved race relations and with abolishing 
discrimination have, of course, at least an in- 
direct bearing on the bettering of specific voca 
tional opportunities for Negroes. Economi 
democracy, with the aid of sound trade union 
ism, is surely the path to better jobs, better 
careers and better lives. 


Young Chicago Girl a ClO Union Leader 


Bessie Coleman Helps Build ClO 
Packinghouse Workers Organization 


@ By SVEND GODFREDSEN 


HEN the National Conference of 
Social Work had its annual conven- 
tion in Buffalo last May 22, the na- 
tion’s professional leaders in the field of social 
work were there. But at a meeting on coopera- 
tion between Social Work and Labor Unions 
it was a taii, slim Negro girl from the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America, CIO, who 


really stole the show. 
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That girl was Bessie Coleman, Recording 
Secretary of the Swift Local 28 in Chicago. Sh« 
was invited to the Conference to describe he: 
experiences, as a non-professional person in 
helping to solve the welfare problems of the 
workers in Chicago’s bleak packinghouse dis- 
trict. 

It was during the big packinghouse strike in 
early 1946 that Bessie, as a CIO union counsel- 
lor, did her biggest job of service for her fel- 
low union members and for her neighbors af- 
fected by the walkout. Packinghouse workers 
have large families and small pay. Savings 
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melted as the strike went on. Hundreds of 
families in the area were soon in dire need of 
food and clothing, medical care, and money for 
rent and heat. Bessie, and her fellow counsel- 
lors, worked 24-hour shifts discovering cases of 
workers’ families who needed help, and refer- 
ring them to the community agencies which 
could supply the need. 

“We were ready to do a referral and guid- 
ance job,” Bessie told the convention, “because 
we had been trained as counsellors by the Com- 
munity Services Committee of the Chicago In- 
jystrial Union Council, CIO. Most of our 
people are pretty proud. We learned to show 
them that the help they were getting wasn’t 
a ‘handout, but theirs as a matter of right. 
\fter all, they had paid taxes and contributed 
io the Community Fund to support the agen- 
ies, and when the need arose, the services were 
wailable for them.” 

Bessie, who was born in Honey Island, Mis- 
issippi, came to Chicago as a child. She had 
ompleted three years of high school when she 
had to go to work, first as a maid, and later 
asa clerk in an employment agency. At the 
ge of 22 she started to work for Swift and Co., 
nd became a member of Packinghouse Work- 
es, CIO No. 28. 

“I didn’t know too much about the union at 
frst,” Bessie said, “but I knew it was the only 
thing for working people. I knew it was the 
mion that was fighting racial discrimination in 
ind out of the plant, and was working for bet- 
ter wages and working conditions. I made it 
my business to get to all the union meetings 
nd find out exactly what made my union 
lick. 

“After I'd been working in the plant about 
(5 months I learned that one of the big prob- 
ems the union had was the great inequality of 
wage rates for similar jobs in different sections 
if the plant. Because I was able to give a clear 
picture of the different types of jobs in the sec- 
tion of the plant where I worked, I was elected 
first steward of my department. 

“But just handling grievances in the plant 
wasn't enough. I was interested in getting all 
the other girls in my department active in the 
inion, too. I got them out to union meetings 
and other activities. I spent a lot of time help- 
ing out on the work in our union hall.” A lit- 
tle while later Bessie was elected recording sec- 
retary for her local union. Right now, she’s up 
for re-election to her third term. 

“My ambitions as far as future union work 
is concerned? Well, most of all, I want to be- 
come an even better union counsellor. I want 
to teach more classes—I’ve taught two now. 


And I want to get our local union’s program 
felt in the community. With the knowledge 
gained through Community Service Commit- 
tee Courses we can help to make our com- 
munity a place in which all of us may live in 
health, security, and dignity. 

“No other job that I do gives me as much 
satisfaction. I know that when our local helps 
solve an out-plant problem for a worker, he be- 
comes a better union member. When, through 
counselling, we help a neighbor with a com- 
munity problem, it gains friends for us, and 
lets the community know that a union isn’t just 
for higher wages, but is concerned with every 
phase of a worker’s life. 

“If I were starting out again, and wanted to 
build my union and contribute to my own per- 
sonal growth at the same time, I'd do the same 
thing. I'd get into the swing and learn what 
the union was all about, and I’d become active 
in some real service program like counselling 
that ties the union in with the entire com- 
munity.” 

By putting her unusual qualities to work for 

(Continued on Page 120 


NEW OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS 
(Continued from Page 77) 

Negroes’ employment gains made during the 
past six years. At the same time, the economic 
status of the Negro is inextricably geared to the 
economy of the nation, despite the selfish efforts 
of the Bilbos and the Talmadges to degrade it. 
America, then, must rise or fall on the quality 
of opportunity she offers all her citizens, regard- 
less of their color, race or creed. 

Vocational counselors, teachers and place- 
ment executives have an important responsibil- 
ity in this economic venture. Too long have 
they taken the “easy way out” by counseling 
Negro students and job seckers in the realm 
of so-called traditional “Negro jobs.” In most 
cases this type of job counseling has been done 
irrespective of the intelligence, aptitude and per- 
sonality of the individual. These people owe it 
to their professions to re-examine the employ- 
ment patterns of their own communities and 
compare them with other communities that 
have succeeded in breaking down traditional 
discriminatory practices. They must then fol- 
low through and bring the results of their com- 
munity examinations to the attention of em- 
ployers and city officials, and point out to them 
the techniques used in other cities in integrat- 
ing Negroes on a fair and equitable basis. For 
counselors to do less, is an injustice, not only to 
their own communities and the nation, but to 
themselves as well as to the profession itself. 
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Opportunities intheField 
Of Industrial Sanitation 


@ By H. C. BLANKMEYER 


HE scope of industrial sanitation has 
broadened tremendously in the last few 
years throughout the country. In the past 
the general attitude of the public, with few 
exceptions, was one of lethargy toward sanita- 
tion, and little concern was shown toward bet- 
tering unsatisfactory working conditions within 
schools, hospitals, industries and public build- 
ings. 

However, it is encouraging to note that the 
obstacles of ignorance and neglect, which have 
prevented the development of adequate stand- 
ards of sanitation, are gradually being over- 
come. An increasing number of progressive in- 
dustries are recognizing the importance of plant 
cleanliness in providing a pleasant and health- 
ful environment for all employees. 

With this realization has come a demand for 
trained personnel who can approach the prob- 
lems of sanitation with intelligence and aggres- 
siveness. There is a vital ‘need for well-qualified 
supervisors to instruct the sanitation staffs in 
the fundamentals of their daily work. It is ap- 
parent that the level of sanitation employees 
should be raised—educationally, economically 
and sociologically. 

As a means of attacking this problem, the 
Industrial Sanitation Research Foundation, 
sponsored by the Production Division of Joseph 
E. Seagram and Sons, Inc., has organized a 
training program for supervisors of sanitation. 
For the first time, to its knowledge, an indus- 
trial organization has prepared a group of col- 
lege-trained Negroes to take over supervisory 
position in all types of industries. 

Opportunities for advancement are offered 
to the graduates of the training course, and the 
way is opened to a comparatively new profes- 
sion, that of sanitationist, who occupies a re- 
sponsible and well-paid position. As others of 
the Negro race are encouraged to learn the 
basic principles of sanitation by those who have 
been thoroughly trained in this field, the pos- 
sibilities are unlimited for raising the economic 
level of sanitation workers. 

When the first supervisory training class was 
organized in October, 1945, by the Industrial 
Sanitation Research Foundation, twelve college- 
trained Negro men were selected on the basis 
of education, experience, interest and their po- 
tentialities as leaders of their race in the indus- 
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Sanitation supervisor trainees participate in class dip 
cussion of sanitary products. 


trial scene. The training program was conducted 
for a period of twelve months. During this time, 
the trainees worked forty hours weekly in the 
Seagram plant at Louisville, Kentucky, gaining 


practical experience through actual contact 


with everyday problems of sanitation. four 
additional hours were devoted each week t 
classroom work. 

As an example of the rotation plan, a typical 
distribution of time for one trainee is given, il- 
lustrating the scope of his work during the en- 
tire course : 


Production Department 


' 
z 
° 


Milling Division 
Cooking Division 
Fermenting Division 


N NW NV 


Distillation Division 
Foods-and Feeds Division 
Maintenance Department 
Stockroom Department 
Warehousing and Blending Division 
Bottling Division 
Receiving Department 
Shipping Department 
Sanitation Storeroom Division 
Administrative Department 
Cafeteria 


PFA NNN ® Ww 


Laboratories 

Locker Room and Lavatories 
Utilities Department 
*Practice Supervision 


nD w& 


You can see, therefore, that under the di- 
rection of the plant sanitationist and the sanita- 
tion supervisors in each department a varied 
training was given, including production, utili- 
ties, administration, laboratory, cafeteria and 
locker room areas, as well as storeroom manage- 
ment and actual supervision of sanitation staffs. 

During the training period, certain basic 
jobs were assigned to all the men under various 
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conditions and environments. All cleaning op- 
‘erations were performed using techniques given 
in the Standard Cleaning Methods manual, 


published by the Industrial Sanitation Research 


Foundation. This manual explains in detail the 
materials, tools and methods used in cleaning 
all surfaces and areas in an industrial plant. 
Through this experience the trainees learned 
the proper care of floors, walls, ceilings, win- 
dows and equipment in office, production, hos- 
pital, cafeteria and lavatory areas, thus obtain- 
ing a valuable background for successful super- 
vision. : 

In addition to plant experience, a vital part 
of the training program was technical instruc- 
tion. Four hours each week were spent in the 
classroom where members of the Foundation 
staff and university professors conducted courses 
in public speaking, business correspondence, 
technical report writing, industrial manage- 
ment, fundamentals of sanitation technology, 
methods engineering, sanitation planning and 
rating, purchasing and accounting. 

As examples of the material covered in tech- 
nology, the following are listed : 


The Chemistry of Detergents 

Varnishes, Paints and Enamels 

The Theory of Cleaning Walls and Ceilings 

Sanitary Products—Cleaners, Polishes, Disinfectants 

Study of Materials Used in Sanitary Products 
Bristles, Fibers, Resins, Pyrethrum, Synthetics, 
Carnauba Wax 

Floor Cleaning—-Cleaners, Tools, Methods, Main- 
tenance 

The Cleaning of Windows 

Metal Cleaning and Polishing 

Insects—History, Physiology, and Control 

Insecticides—Composition, Characteristics, Testing 

Rodents and Rodenticides 


Frequent demonstrations, films, field trips, 
plant tours and laboratory experiments were in- 
cluded in the course. The twelve trainees par- 
ticipated in considerable plant experimentation 
and contributed many new ideas to sanitation 
techniques. They also assisted the sanitationist 
in the teaching of classes for sanitors in the 
plant by giving lectures and demonstrations of 
various methods and tools. 

As an extra-curricular activity, the trainees 
were instrumental in revitalizing the Sanita- 
tion Society, an organization of Negro sanitors 
interested in furthering their professional status. 
Qualities of leadership were evidenced by these 
men in the organizing and planning required 
for the Sanitation Society to fulfill its purpose 
of building morale and promoting enthusiasm 
among its members. Their training in public 


speaking was of value in presenting speeches to 
this organization and to other groups in the 
community, 

This progressive movement inaugurated by 
industry has brought numerous inquiries regard- 
ing the trainees. Some of these contacts have 
resulted in the placement of several of the men 
in well-known industrial organizations and one 
as supervisor of sanitation in a New York hos- 
pital, where if he is successful, additional op- 
portunities will be made available to others of 
the group. Some of the companies which have 
requested information have shown extreme in- 
terest in this new approach to sanitation, and 
these contacts will lead definitely to additional 
offers of employment. Inquiries have come 
from organizations such as Negro universities, 
a prominent department store and the public 
health department of a large city, as well as in- 
dustries. Further possibilities for the placement 
of the graduates include personnel work, super- 
vision of sanitation in hotels and restaurants, 
dealership and manufacture of sanitary sup- 
plies, and teaching of industrial sanitation at 
colleges and universities. 

It is hoped that institutions of higher learn- 
ing will introduce industrial sanitation into 
their curricula so that opportunities will be 
given for training thousands of men profes- 
sionally and vocationally. With such an educa- 
tion program in action throughout the country, 


(Continued on Page 115) 


Trainee buffing tile floor with electrically con- 
trolled floor machine equipped with solution 
tank for the scrubbing operation. 
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The Story of 
Edward Brandford 


(Brandford Studios—Brandford Models) 


—A Negro commercial artist who has dared 
enter the high-pressure, fast-moving, slick, keen 
competition of the advertising field—and 


succeed. 


@ By MARJORIE GREENE 


(1924: the country had just elected to 
with Coolidge ;” the “roarin’ prohibition 
twenties” were in full bloom; the Ku Klux 
Klan was at the peak of its revived un- 
holy rule. In New York, Harlem was young 

almost new, its former white citizenry 


“cool off 


still catching its breath in its hectic bolt 
from “the Negro invasion.” In New York, 
too, liberalism was still radicalism, and 
race prejudice was strong—so strong the 
city itself dared not hire a Negro to drive 
@ street car or a bus.) 


HAT was the year a weary, cargo-laden 
freighter from Jamaica, British West In- 
dies, slid noisily into a New York harbor. 
One of its few passengers was Edward Brand- 
ford, sixteen years old, thin, solemn-looking. He 
might have been frightened. He ought to have 
been. He had hardly any money. He was 
alone: his mother, brother and sisters had stayed 
behind in Jamaica. He was a Negro coming to 
study and work in an American city still forci- 
bly resenting the presence of Negroes—and a 
Negro art student coming into a city overrun 
with art students and artists, good and bad, but 
usually struggling. 

Edward met his first rebuff when he tried 
to land on American soil that morning, blocked 
by an officer who reminded him that he was a 
minor, and there had to be someone—an 
American citizen—to assume responsibility for 
his welfare. Edward had the address of a friend 
of his father’s in New York, but several hours, 
and an eternity of anxiety, elapsed before the 
young artist finally heard his name called from 
the pier. 

The incident had nothing to do with race, 
but Edward accepted it as a warning: living 
in America would take a lot of patience—and 
hard work. Young Brandford had an inexhaus- 
tible capacity for both. Although he had come 
to America to continue his studies in art—it 
was two years before he had enough money. 
He worked at all kinds of jobs, as elevator oper- 
ator, messenger, factory hand. When he’d 
saved enough for tuition he entered Cooper 
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Edward Brandford 


Union Art School. In Jamaica he had been 
apprenticed to a British academician, with 
whom he’d studied painting. He had also taken 
a correspondence course from an American ar 
school. All of this was good: it made an ex- 
cellent background for his four years at Cooper 
Union. He was twenty-two when he graduated 
in 1930. 
1930: “In July, 1930, a delegation of important 

on President Hoover 


omething to relieve the 


businessmen called 
urge him to do 

depression. He listened to them and then 
he said: ‘Gentlemen, you are six month 
too late The risis t ver By March 
1933, when the Rooseve {dmunistratior 
came in, filteen million people were 
of work. Million f them were living or 
the haphazard handout private 


public charitie 


Young Brandford bore the double brunt of 
these early depression years: he was also a 
Negro. These were the formative, struggling 
years of many young Negro artists. Prolific and 
determined, they packed portfolios with samples 
and made the “rounds” in New York—coming 
inevitably to Opportuntry Magazine, where 
they invariably found help.and encouragement. 
The magazine aided in giving young Brandford 
a national reputation as an artist by using, in 
1931, two cover drawings executed by him. The 


1W. E. Woodward, A New American History, (New 
York), p. 866. 
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mon Foundation also used some of his 
iatings as a part of its roving fine arts ex- 
He was climbing steadily——but slowly. 
ad there was always the problem of income- 

ly important now, because in 1929 he had 







Brandford puts a rather humorless smile on 
face as he recalls this period: “During 
years, struggling towards a goal, I had a 
of all the knockdowns meted out to Ne- 
even in the menial jobs I had to take in 
to live. But I was used to America by 
, and I had begun to believe that it was 
ing hard to be fair. At any rate, I kept on 
gging away at the one desire—art.” 
But “art” for Brandford was beginning to 
nee. He had come to America with a “fine 
dream. He wanted to be a purely crea- 
artist, an interpreter of the things he saw 
felt. As he moved about and came in con- 
with art uses in America, he became more 
more attached to “art in commerce.” This 
heightened by his work with the old Bur- 
und Printing Company, where, on sheer merit, 
he got a job as an apprentice artist. 

Burland handled the printing and advertising 























been xcounts of many of New York’s outstanding 
with Business firms. So a new, exciting world of ad- 
aken Bertising and production opened up for young 
1 a Berandford. “I found,” he said, “commercial 
€%- Bact much more exacting than creative painting. 
oper Bit took much more skill when you had to paint 
ated Bo order. It was a challenge to me and | took 





the plunge.” 

The years with Burland gave him practical 
experience in advertising design and layout, 
new knowledge of papers, inks, colors, and spe- 
ial methods and tricks in the advertising field. 
He was one of the artists assigned to design and 
lay out the official catalogue of advertisers for 
the New York World’s Fair. 

After Burland, he worked with Lutz and 
Sheinkman Corporation, where he learned lith- 
raphy. 

(1939: “Being a Negro in the United States today 
is like being a prisoner in a jail which 
has several corridors and squares, in which 
it is possible occasionally to see the sun 
and walk amid the flowers and fields that 
belong to the unimprisoned elements of 




















les 

ng humanity. . . . His chance of success is 
re about as unhappy as those of a runner 
t. who has one leg tied behind at the be- 
d ginning of the race. . . .” 2) 

in “By this time,” Brandford says, “I had be- 
i¢ Bcun to feel very definitely that my chances for 





2V. F. Calverton, “The Negro,” America Now, 
Harold E. Sterns, Ed. (New York), p. 485. 











success in America depended on the kind of 
work I turned out. I was a Negro, yes, and 
was not—and will not be—allowed to forget 
it. But excellence in workmanship sells, men 
pay for it, willingly, regardless of color. I began 
to depend upon that 

“My years with the printing and lithograph 
firms helped to finish the training I had re- 
ceived at Cooper Union. | began to move freely 
in the advertising field, trying my hand at 
everything I could.” * 

He took on free lance work. He designed the 
original copy of People’s Voice, and worked for 
a while on its staff. From contacts and the 
reputation he had gradually built up as a skill- 
ful artist during his apprentice years, he found 
opportunities to do brochures, posters, magazine 
layouts, and other jobs. He began to canvass 
his own work, taking his portfolio of samples 
into New York business offices. 

“I found,” he recalls, “little or no prejudice. 
The men who looked at my work hardly looked 
at me. They were interested in what I had to 
sell.” 

His business grew to such an extent he finally 
opened offices downtown in New York City, on 
42nd Street, in the advertising district. His first 
office was a one-room studio. Within a year 
he enlarged his quarters, and moved further 
cast on 42nd Street where he is now occupying 
a three-room suite of offices, and employing a 
staff of four artists, two salesmen, and a recep- 
tionist. 

Artist Brandford’s only limitation is time. He 
always has much more work than he can han- 
dle without working many hours overtime. 
America has seen his work in book jacket de- 
signs, some of them: Kent Aybury’s The Sky 
Full of Sun (Doubleday Doran); The Great 
Short Novels of Henry James, edited by Philip 
Rahr (Dial Press); in numerous pocketbook 
editions, such as Claudia, A Coffin for Dimi- 
trios, Kitty Foyle. His art jobs appear in the 
New York Herald Tribune book review pages, 
in the American Home magazine, and numer- 
ous trade journals. He is art director for Baby 
Post, trade magazine of the American Merch- 
andising Associates. One of his jobs was the 
art illustration and layout for “American Wo- 
men in Uniform,” released by the Garden City 
Publishing Company. Others of his jobs range 
from candy-box covers to the complete design 
and layout of newspapers and’ magazines. He 
has a contract for executing the design for the 
Rigby series: “Easy to Build Models of War- 
planes of the World,” a job which calls for in- 
finite precision and skill. These books for 


(Continued on Page 127) 
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Tony F. Wright-- 
Circus Grower 


LTHOUGH citrus growing offers no 
A racial barriers, few Negroes have ex- 

ploited its possibilities. A notable ex- 
ception is Tony F. Wright of DeLand, Florida, 
who set his first trees fn 1909. Since that time, 
through hard work, perseverance against odds, 
and exceptional business ability, Mr. Wright 
has developed three fine orange groves which 
total 70 acres and has earned the respect of 
his community as an outstanding citizen. 

His success with his own groves led to his 
being asked to superintend the production and 
marketing of other groves, so that in addition 
to his own acreage Mr. Wright is completely 
responsible for 300 acres owned by a half dozen 
other DeLand citizens, all are white with 
one exception. He also derives additional in- 
come from the sale of hundreds of trees each 
year from his nursery. 

In spite of his own success, Mr. Wright 
points to a number of adverse factors which 
operate to handicap the citrus grower: nursery 
stock must be nurtured carefully with fertilizer 
and frequent tractoring for five years before a 
sizable crop can be marketed; mature groves 
must be cultivated similarly to be kept at peak 
production; fine crops, ready for harvesting, 
can be lost because of freezing weather, tropical 
hurricane, fruit flies blown in by a high wind, 
or by a severe drop in market prices. Such han- 


Tony F. Wright 


dicaps, while costly, are accepted by the vetera 
grower as part of the game and as ultimaicd 
beneficial in that they discourage would 
growers and thus prevent overproduction, “Ny 
one unable to see years of his toil destroyed by 
a freeze or other hazard should go into tk 
citrus business,” says Tony F. Wright, “but; 
person who is willing to rebuild his groves afte 
occasional losses will find certain advantage” 
The advantages of raising oranges have o 
abled Mr. Wright to build a beautiful home » 
the midst of his groves and to educate his chi 
dren. Although he and his wife are now alk 
to enjoy a greater abundance of life, M: 
Wright still rises at six o'clock in the mori 
to work with his men; but he talks vaguely 
retirement. His family doubts that he will eve 
retire, however, as he finds his pleasure in hs 
work and thinks there is no better way of life 


Gary Athlete Builds Union 


@ By EDWINA HARLESTON WHITLOCK 


HEN Herman “Mac” Anderson 
W piavea forward on the crack Roose- 
velt High School championship _bas- 
ketball team back in 1934, his teammates ad- 
mired his aggressive sportsmanship. As a half- 
back of All-State timbre on Roosevelt’s football 


team ‘“Mac’s” athletic prowess again was 
something to be reckoned with. 

The man was dynamite, his former team- 
mates recall, but though he played to win, he 
was always the gentleman. Quiet, persistent, 
aggressive and strong—those were the qualities 
that Anderson called upon to help his teams 
wallop many a contender. 

These are the same qualities that members of 
the United Steel Workers of America, Local 
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2697, recognized when they elected him to ther 
grievance committee in 1944, re-elected him i 
1945, then did it again in 1946. 

The 1,000-member union, one of the strong: 
est in the Steel City, has a four-man grievane 
committee which represents them in all dis 
putes with management—in this case, the ol- 
ficials of the local plant of the National Tul 
Company. 

The union, which has no superficial stand 
ards of caste, needs men of intelligence to han- 
dle the delicate job of seeing both sides of an 
issue, and to perform their duties with tact an¢ 
understanding. The fact that Anderson is 4 
Negro was no deterrent when Local 269) 
looked around for a guy to fill the bill. 

Anderson’s performance after first winning 
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si, pleased the union members so well 
he seems to be a permanent fixture in the 

’s official family. 
Recognition of Anderson’s union came in 
1937 alter a bitter and bloody contest. Know- 
that the Negro worker's security would be 


dful of men who exhorted, and pleaded 

the rank and file to sign up with the CIO. 
Today, ten years later, 98 percent of the men 

work at the Tube Company carry union 
faruS. 
Athletics was Anderson’s first love. For in 
addition to playing basketball and football, he 
dso went out for track—excelling in the shot- 
gut and relay contests at Roosevelt, a school 
which has produced such stars as Illinois’ bril- 
lant back “Ike” Owens and Indiana’s George 
Taliaferro, also of gridiron fame. 

Upon completing his high school work An- 
Jerson enrolled at Lincoln University, but after 
a year at the Missouri institution he fell in love 
with a young woman from Potoka, Ind., and 
that was that! 

After playing professional football for a sea- 
on with a local team and playing a couple of 
games with the Detroit “Big Five’ basketball 
am, Anderson, who now had a family to sup- 
port, went to work for Carnegie-Illinois as a 
coke plant laborer. 

At the National Tube Company to which he 
later switched, “Mac” works as an annealor 
erator, a semi-skilled job in which the work- 
man heats the sheet metal tubes to the required 


temperature before sending them on to the 
finishers. 

As a member of his local’s grievance com- 
mittee, the 31-year-old officer spends quite a bit 
of time away from his job. His salary, however, 
is reimbursed by the union, 

The chairmanship of the committee is rotat- 
ing and this year Anderson will take over as 
head man of the committee, which means that 
he'll be putting in even less time at the plant 
itself. 

The Steel Workers District 31, embracing the 
entire Calumet area and all the great Middle 
Western steel plants, is the largest in the nation. 
When you consider that Anderson was the first 
Negro to be named to any grievance committee 
in the district, that makes him a pretty impor- , 
tant guy. 

Anderson, now the father of three youngsters 
whose disputes he leaves strictly up to the ma- 
dam to settle, owns his own home at 14th and 
Adams, a section of Gary that’s really interna- 
tional. He rents the store-front on the first 
floor of his building to a Spanish-American. 

With his characteristic flair for getting along 
with persons of all races, Anderson managed to 
be elected Republican precinct committeeman 
in 1938 and °40. When he sought the G.O.P. 
nomination for city councilman in 1942, how- 
ever, he lost by 73 votes, a small enough margin 
to give him hope that he'll be able to overcome 
that deficit and capture the nomination this 
spring. 

Selected by his union as a representative to 


Continued on Page 12% 





L. D. MILTON, BANKER 
(Continued from Page 71! 
people, especially young people and children 
He believes that young people should stand on 
their own feet, be well-rounded and indepen- 
dent, and get the best training possible. 

His advice to young people is that they bury 
their hearts and souls in whatever they are do- 
ing, be independent, and instead of asking for 
something, always have something to give to 
the people and the people in turn will help 


them succeed. 
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Survey of the Months 


LOCAL 5S. S. KRESGE MANAGER 
BREAKS DOWN DISCRIMINATION 

James E. Kennell, of Boston, Mass., began work with 
the S. S. Kresge store in Albany, N. Y., November 15, 
1937, as a porter—the first laboring job he had ever 
held. He had been a musician for more than 40 years, 
but this was the year when the juke box was hitting its 
local grills and recreational centers and 


peak in the 
musicians were hard hit. They were forced to seek em- 
ployment in other fields. Mr. Kennell found that Ne- 
groes were being considered in the domestic and porter 


S. S. Kresge was opening a new store 
seeking 


categories only. 
in the 
colored porters. Kennell accepted such a job. 

store manager, Jack Brodie, 
When the new 


downtown shopping district and was 
Two weeks later, the 
decided to put in a music counter. 
piano was delivered, there was no one in the store who 
could play except the porter, Ed Kennell. At the man- 
ager’s request, he played the instrument. Kennell was 
the first Negro to hold 


department 


then promoted to salesman 
such a position in a chain or 
Albany. Also, Jack Brodie became the first chain store 
manager in this city to break the color line, placing 

counter with a 


store in 


colored salesman on the same white 

salesgirl. 
For five 

music for the public. 


charge of the music counter 


Kennell played and demonstrated 
Then Mr. Brodie placed him in 
another first: A Negro 
Kresge 


years 


in charge of buying and selling in any of the 
stores. 

In 1944 Mr. Brodie retired, due to ill health 
new manager, Harry Albert, is carrying on the 


But the 
same 
principles of fair play to all races. 
Kennell is now in his tenth year with this firm and 


has become an institution with the company in A)- 


ALBANY, N. Y.—At this Anniversary Party, Mr. 
Kennell is standing, second from left. 
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bany. He says that he has received fine cooperatip, 
from Mr. Elkhurst of the New York. office and \y, 
Hitchcock, the buyer from the Detroit office ; also froy, 
Mr. Watts, who was manager while \M; 
Albert was ill. The opportunity made possibl 
individuals has proved that the public will buy 
less of race, color or creed 

Kennell’s musical education began in Boston at th 


temporary 
by these 


regard. 


age of ten, when he received instructions from a privat 
teacher. He was graduated from the Boston Englis} 
High School and entered Dartmouth College. Here, }, 
did not complete his first year, as he married and lef 
to play with a band in Montreal, Canada 
children—Mrs. Cecil Ryan, of Nashville, Tenn., ang 
Edward F. Kennell, of Albany, N. Y., are grad 
Fisk University. His son is executive secretary of th 


Albany thhiate 


His two 
lates of 


Interracial Council, an Urban League 
_ * * 
ONE OF NEW YORK'’S "FINEST" 
PROMOTED TO CAPTAIN 
Lieutenant Emanuel Kline, 
New York’s Police Department in point of service, was 
recently advanced to acting captain by Police Commis. 
sioner Arthur W. Wallander. He is the first of his race 
in the city’s history to attain a captain’s rank. Ap 
pointed to the department May 5, 1920, he became 
1939 and a lieutenant in 1944. Commis 


instructors 


oldest Negro member 
. 


sergeant in 
Wallander was on 
seven years ago when he was a rookie. 
He assumed his new duties on February | 
of youth squads in the 6th Detective District, which 
embraces West Harlem, and in the recently created 4-A 
Detective District, on Harlem’s East Side. His base of 
operations is the 23rd Precinct, 177 East 104th Street 
Born in Beaufort County, South Carolina, Mr. Kline 
arrived in New York City at the age of nineteen, with 
elementary education. Here, he 


sioner of his twenty 


cormmanc 


little more than an 
went to public school at night 
by day. Later, he supplemented his education with 
correspondence courses; and by study at the Berlitz 
School of Languages and at Columbia University. He 
has found a “working knowledge” of French and Italian 


worked at various jolx 


useful in his work. 

In the first World War he served overseas as a ser- 
geant with the 376th Infantry of the 92nd Divisio: 

Active in civic affairs, he is on the board of man- 
agers of the Harlem Branch of the YMCA and chair- 
man of its physical education department. He is also 
the oldest living Abyssinian Baptist 
Church, where he is chairman of the business com- 
mittee and director of the budget. 

In 1943, he was a member of a two-man mission 
sent to Detroit by Mayor F. H. LaGuardia and Police 


to study race dis- 


trustee of the 


Commissioner Lewis J. Valentine 
turbances there. 
* * * 


ANOTHER DEPARTMENT MANAGER— 
THIS ONE IN PHILADELPHA 

Charles L. Samuels is parts Shore 
Brothers Automobile Company on Broad Street, one of 


manager for 
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. largest distributors of automobiles and automotive 
in the city of Philadelphia. Here, he does all the 
or the parts department and is its head sales- 
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He “Planned and Prepared” 

Born in Bowling Green, Virginia, Mr. Samuels was 
.ducated in the public schools there. He was graduated 
som Virginia State College in 1924, where he had 
sudied auto mechanics. 

After graduation, he went to Philadelphia, where he 
beld a number of jobs—some of them related to his 
vaining; some of them not. 

Ten years ago he went to work at the Shore Brothers 
concern. Like Mr. Kenneli of Albany in the preceding 
sory—he was taken on at the lowest job level. But 
one day it became known that he had a knowledge of 
parts, types, functional operation, and kindred essen- 
tals. As there was then a vacancy in the parts division, 
be was placed there. Three years ago he became man- 
ager of the department. 

When asked for a word to pass on to young people 
thinking of his industry and type of job, Samuels’ mod- 
estly pointed out that he has attained his success be- 
cause he knows automotive parts. He believes sound 
preparedness, a willingness to serve a qualifying period, 
and turning in a real demonstration of one’s actual 
work will pay good dividends. 

— . . 
FORMER LEAGUE STAFF MEMBER 
NOW IN REHABILITATION WORK 

In July 1946, John Binford Smith, formerly on the 
staff of the Detroit Urban League, was appointed a 
field agent in the Rehabilitation Department of Michi- 
gan’s State Board of Control for Vocational Educa- 
tion—the first Negro to join its professional staff. With 
headquarters in Detroit, he carries a mixed case load, 
but approximately ninety percent of the rehabilitants 
he handles are Negros. His duties are: investigating, 
to determine eligibility ; vocational counseling and guid- 
ance ; instituting and supervising training programs and 
placement, with follow-up to determine success of the 
vocational plan. He finds that most of these persons 
have no occupational skills to build upon; their imme- 
diate former employment having been occasioned by the 
war manpower shortages; and their work experiences 
in unskilled or general labor fields. Smith also finds 
that the tendency of the community to relegate Ne- 
groes—even those with training—to such occupations 
hinders any rehabilitation plan. He believes that until 
every individual who is eager and able to work is pro- 
vided with an opportunity to become self-supporting, 
much economic waste is created by denying j6b oppor- 
tunities to qualified Negroes. 
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Vocational Advice and Counseling 
Smith notes that people who have had vocational 
advice and counseling stay in school longer, hold a 
higher proportion of jobs with a future, are better 
satisfied with their work and outlook, and have higher 
average weekly earnings than those without such guid- 







ance. 

He cites the Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1943, 
more commonly known as Public Act 113, 78th Con- 
gtess, which focused the attention of the public on the 













physically handicapped, making it possible for all dis- 
abled persons to have equal opportunity in achieving 
the maximum physical, mental, social, vocational, and 
spiritual growth. These disabled persons are made ac- 
quainted with the resources open to them for training 
to overcome their handicaps, and after completing train- 
ing are placed, whenever possible, on a suitable job 
with an appropriate wage. 

Further, Smith says, “the performance of Negro work- 
ers on the job should continue to be studied and evalu- 
ated and the resulting information used to advisé em- 
ployers of these performances.” In this way, he believes, 
more job opportunities can be created. 

In a letter to Francis A. Kornegay, vocational secre- 
tary of the Detroit Urban League, Smith says: “Let 
us stress not only in this vocational opportunity cam- 
paign, but throughout the year the need of vocational 
counseling, guidance, and the resultant training pro- 
grams, so that every Negro, as well as every American, 
is placed in the best possible job.” 

* * * 
BEAUTY CULTURIST APPOINTED 
TO MINIMUM WAGE BOARD 

Edward Corsi, Industrial Commisioner of the State 
of New York recently announced the appointment of 
three new minimum wage boards, covering the beauty 
service, confectionery, and cleaning and dyeing indus- 
tries. In accordance with provisions of the State Mini- 
mum Wage Law, each board will hold public hearings 
throughout the state to gather information and, in ad- 
dition, will draw on every other available source of ma- 
terial which can help in working out the necessary 
recommendations as to wages, hours and working condi- 
tions standards. 

Each board, in accordance with the law, must con- 
three representing the public, 


sist of nine members, 





Rose Morgan 





three representing employers and three representing 
workers in the industry. The chairman, by law, must 
be one of the three public members. Employer members 
are nominated by trade associations and other employer 
groups representing the industry. Employee members 
are designated by trade unions and other organizations 
representing workers in the industry. Public members 
are selected by the Industrial Commissioner. 

Miss Rose Morgan, of New York City, was named 
to the Beauty Service board as one of those representing 
employers. Others in this group are Alex Schlesinger, of 
New York City, and Fred Roesch, of Troy. Judge Ham- 
ilton Hicks, of New York City, was appointed chair- 
man, and, with Mrs. Edwin Knauss, of Poughkeepsie, 
and Mrs. Ben Del Monaco, of Rochester, represents the 
public. Those representing employees are: Miss Malvina 
Freedman, Local 551, United Beauty Culturists Union, 
CIO, New York City, and Angelo Cordaro, Local 141, 
Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers and Cosmetologists 
International Union, AFL, Buffalo. One person is 
still to be named. 


Rose-Meta House of Beauty ° 

Born in 1912, in Edwards, Misissippi, Miss Morgan 
went to Chicago, where she was graduated from high 
school and-completed beauty culturist training at thc 
Morris Beauty Academy. She came to New York cight 
years ago, opening a small beauty shop on Seventh 
Avenue ; followed by a larger one a few blocks north 
six months later. Still later, she opened a shop in 
Jamaica, L. L 

On May 6, 1945, she opened the Rose Meta House 
of Beauty, a modern establishment occupying five floor: 
of a converted private house on the corner of St. 
Nicholas Avenue and 148th Street. With well-trained 
employees, licensed by the State of New York, cach 
a specialist in his or her field, the Rose Meta House of 
Beauty is equipped to furnish head-to-toe beauty service. 
Originally, there were two departments—the beauty 
salon and the body salon. Later, chiropody was added, 
with Edward P. Rudd, M.C.P., in charge of the pedi- 
cure services. The body salon combines beauty and 
health, offering scientific massage, bubble bath, ultra 
violet rays, abdominal massage, pine and cabinct baths, 
electric vibration, reducing packs, and colonic irriga- 
tion. The beauty salon services include hair coloring 
and styling, permanent waving, and facial treatments. 

Rese Meta House of Beauty is a partnership, with 
Miss Morgan as president. Co-owner and secretary- 
treasurer is Mrs. Olivia Clarke, who holds a B.S. de- 
gree in biology and physical education from Virginia 
State College and an M.S. in biology from New York 
University, where she specialized in physio-therapy, 
following with physio-therapy and massage at the Swed- 
ish Institute of Physio-Therapy in New York. 

The plant can accommodate from 150 to 200 cus- 
tomers daily and is staffed by 38 persons 

* * * 4 

HOUSING OFFICIAL SWORN IN 
BY NEW YORK'S MAYOR 

On December 30, 1946, Mayor William O'Dwyer an- 
nounced the appointment of J. Raymond Jones, Tam- 
many leader of the 13th Assembly District South, 
as Deputy Commissioner of Housing and Buildings. On 
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New Year’s day, the Mayor personally admin stered 4, 
oath of office to Commissioner Jones, and Expressed 
concern over social and economic conditions in Hy 


lem. 

Mr. Jones, a Negro, is the first district leader t \, 
appointed by the Mayor. His salary will be $6,500. 4, 
was formerly chief investigator for Borough Presid» 
Hugo E. Rogers of Manhattan, and prior to that } 
had been secretary of the Board of Elections. Bef, 
going to the Elections Board, he had served as Depy, 
United States Marshal for the Southern District y 
New York from 1935 to 1939. 

The new Commissioner of Housing and Building 
Robert F. Wagner, Jr., son of United States Senary 
Robert F. Wagner, was present at the City Hall cer. 
monies and gave his hearty approval to the appoin. 


ment of Mr. Jones. 
* * . 


BLIND SOCIAL WORKER 
AWARDED MEDAL 

Alfred Detroy Brooks, formerly of Langston, Okh 
now residing in Florida, is this year’s recipient of te 
Capt. Charles W. Brown Memorial Medal, accordiny 

‘ to an announc 
ment made « 
January + by D 
R. B. Irwin, a 
ecutive director of 
the America: 
Foundation for t& 
Blind, 15 We 
16th Strect, N 
York City 
medal is given = 
nually to the fou 
dation scholars 
student “whe 
work during 
past year he 
shown the greats 

Alfred D. Brooks 
intellectual achievement.” 

Mr. Brooks received his Master's degree last spring 
from Atlanta University School of Social Work, wher 
he was the first blind student. He is a graduate of 
Langston University in Oklahoma and is now 
ployed on the staff of the Florida Council for the Bix 
in Tampa. 

The award was established in 1929 by W. C. Mie 
former president of the foundation and now chairm= 
of its board of trustees, in memory of the late Cap 
Charles W. Brown, former president of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company and an early trustee of the fou 
dation. 

+. - * 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN NAMES LEAGUE 
OFFICIAL TO CIVIL RIGHTS COMMITTEE 

Last December, President Truman condemned orgas 
ized groups which fan “hatred and intolerance” the 
cause mob violence and set up a fifteen-member Cr 
Rights Committee to combat them. 

The committee was directed to study and recommen 
new civil rights legislation and other measures to pr 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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St. Joseph's College for Women, Brooklyn, N. 1. 


rFHE FUTURE IS YOURS agencies through whom they recruit their help 
Continued from Page 62 so as to bring to their attention qualified 
mitate to report to their respective Commis- Negroes. They have done this with the realiza- 
ns against Discrimination if they have reason tion that Negroes should be represented in em- 
believe that they have been discriminated ployment if their policy is to reflect a fair em- 
gainst in employment. It is the duty of these ployment practice, and employers are beginning 
mmissions to make an investigation upon re- to appreciate the value of a fair policy in em- 
dipt of such reports and to bring justice to the ployment if only from a public relations aspect. 
mplainant in the event of unlawful discrimin- The qualified Negro will in many cases receive 
son. At the same time a review is usually a surprisingly warm welcome. 
nade of the entire employment practice of the But whether your state has such laws or not, 
m involved and in many cases where the in- the basic concept of what America stands for 
ividual complaint did not prove to be war- guarantees all the youth of America equal and 
anted, this overall review has resulted in the fair opportunities. There will probably always 
pening of large areas of employment to Negro be the Bilbos and Rankins but by and large the 
people. In too many cases we find the com- American people know that any limitation in 
lete absence of Negroes in large groups of em- the political, economic and cultural life of 
joyment where there is no indication whatso- America because of race, creed or color, is an 
ver that Negroes have ever applied. In many absolute denial of the principles we cherish. To 
aes employers have cooperated to the extent the Negro youth of America I would say then: 
f including the Urban League among the “The future is yours. Plan and prepare.” 


OPPORTUNITIES IN THE FIELD OF INDUSTRIAL SANITATION 


Continued from Page 107 


is significance will be felt in the life of the academic as well as industrial impetus to en- 


mdividual and the community. The experience courage the growth of this new profession. Ed- 
{advanced work in the field of sanitation will ucational institutions must form the core of the 
reate a desire to improve home and commun- movement, and the Negro himself must assume 
ty circumstances by applying those standards his share of responsibility by taking advantage 
camed in the vocational training. of the opportunities presented for technical 
The success of this entire program depends training in this new career. Industrial sanita- 
not only upon industry, which has thus far tion needs intelligent, forceful, persevering men 
taken the lead in promoting interest and offer- who will give themselves to the task of educa- 
lg opportunities in the field of industrial sani- tional advancement with this ultimate goal in 
tation, but also upon the efforts of leaders mind—the extension of opportunity for the 

among the Negro race. There is a need for Negro race. 
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Akron 4, Ohio 
AKRON COMMUNITY SERVICE 
CENTER 


199 Perkins Street 
Raymond R. Brown 


Albany 5, New York 
ALBANY INTERRACIAL 
COUNCIL 


122 Second Street 
Edward Kennell, Exec. 5°c'y 


Anderson, Indiana 
NEGRO WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
1100 West 14th Street ; 
William B. Harper, Exec. Sec’y 


Atlanta 3, Georgia 
ATLANTA Uns»AN LEAGUE 
239 Auburn Avenue, N. 
Mrs. Grace Townes hamitice, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Baltimore 17, Maryland 
BALTIMORE URBAN LEAGUE 
2404 Pennsylvania Avenue 

A. J. Allen, Jr., Exec. Sec’y 


Boston 20, Massachusetts 
URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 
BOSTON 


22 Whittier Street 
John Caswell Smith, Jr., 
Exec. Sec’y 


Buffalo 4, New York 
MEMORIAL CENTER AND 
URBAN LEAGUE, INC. 

Cedar Street 


155 ar 
William L. Evans, Exec. Sec'y 


Canton 4, Ohio 
CANTON URBAN LEAGUE 
819 Li Avenue, &. E. 
John W. wiord, Exec. Sec'y 


Chic 16, Illinois 
CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
3032 South Wabash Avenue 
Sidney Williams 
Exec. Sec'y 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
DIVISION OF NEGRO WELFARE 
COMMUNI HEST OF 
CINCINNATI AND HAMILTON 
COUNTY 
312 West 9th Street 


Cleveland 4, Ohio 
CLEVELAND URBAN LEAGUE 
8311 ra", Avenue 
Arnold B. alker 
Exec. Sec’y 
Columbus 3, Ohio 
COLUMBUS URBAN LEAGUE 
107 North Monroe Avenue 
Nimrod B. Allen, Exec. Sec'y 


Denver 2, Colorado 
DENVER URBAN LEAGUE 
314 Fourteenth Street 
W. Miller Barbour, Exec. Sec'y 


Detroit 1, Michigan 
DETROIT URBAN LEAGUE 
208 Mack Avenue 
C. Dancy, Director 


NATIONAL 





Elizabeth 4, New Jerse 
URBAN LEAGUE OF EASTERN 
UNION COUNTY 
t. Grand Street 
William M. Ashby, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Englewood, New Jersey 
ENGLEWOOD URBAN LEAGUE 
N. Van Brunt 8&t. 

4, Marion Forrester, 
Exec. Sec'y 


Flint 3, Michigan 
URBAN LEAGUE OF FLINT 

412 CIO Bidg. 
Charles Eason, Exec. Sec'y 


Fort Wayne 2, Indiana 
WHEATLEY SOCIAL CENTER 
421 East Douglas Avenue 
Robert E. ilkerson, 

Exec. Sec'y 


Fort Worth 3, Texas 
FORT WORTH URBAN LEAGUE 
411% East Ninth Street 
Mrs. Reba M. Hands 
Acting Exec. Sec’y 


Gary, Indiana 
GARY URBAN LEAGUE 
1448 Broadway, Suite 5 
Joseph C. Chapman, Exec. Sec'y 


Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 
GRAND RAPIDS URBAN 
LEAGUE and BROUGH 
COMMUNITY AS88S'N 

554 Henry Street, N. W. 
Paul L. Phillips 
Exec. Sec'y 


Kansas City 8, Missou 
URB er OF KANSAS 


1805 Vine Street 
Thomas A. Webster, Exec. Sec y 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
LINCOLN URBAN LEAGUE 
2030 — T Street 
Clyde W. Malone, Exec. Sec'y 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 
LITTLE ROCK 
914 Gaines Street 
W. H. Bass, Jr., Exec. Sec'y 


Los Angeles 11, Califosnia 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 
LOS ANGELES 
2510 South Central Avenue 
Ployd C. Covington, 
xec. Director 


Louisville 2, Kentucky 
LOUISVILLE URBAN LEAGUE 
418 South Fifth Street 
Charles T. Steele, Exec. Sec'y 


Marion, Indian 
CARVER COMMUNITY CENTER 
415 W. 10th Street 


Massillon, Ohio 
MASSILLON URBAN LEAGUE 
227 Erie Street, South 
Alton W. Thomas, Exec. Sec’y 


URBAN LEAGUE, SOUTHE 
NELSON C. JACKSON, 














Memphis, Tennessee 
MEMPHIS URBAN LEAGUE 
546 Beale Avenue 
J. A. McDaniel, Exec. Sec'y 


Miami 36, Florida 
THE NEG RO SERVICE COUNCIL 
646 N. W. Seccnd Avenue 
Edward T. Graham, Exec. Sec'y 


Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin 
MILWAUKEE URBAN LEAGUE 
Cor. N. 9th and W. Vine Sts 
William V. Kelley, Exec. Sec'y 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS URBAN LEAGUE 

202-54 Times Annex 
Cor. Marquette Ave. at 4th 8t 
James T. Wardiaw, Exec. Sec'y 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
NEW BRUNSWICK URBAN 
LEAGUE 


122 New Street 
Liewellyn K. Shivery. 
Exec Sec'y 


New Orleans 15, Louisiana 
NEW ORLEANS URBAN 
LEAGUE 


2010 oe Street 


New York ie 
URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 

NEW YORK 
Edward 8. Lewis, Exec. Directur 
Robert J. Elzy, General Sec’y 
Brooklyn Branch, 105 Fleet Place 
Manhattan Branch, 202 W. 136 Bt. 
s Branch, _—? New York 

Bivd., Jamaica, L. L. 


Newark 3, New Jerse 
NEW JERSEY URBAN LEAGUE 
58 West Market Street 
George H. Robinson, 
Exec. Sec’y 
Oklahoma City, Ok 
OKLAHOMA city ‘URBAN 
LEAGUE 


300 N. Stiles Street 
Mrs. Cernoria Johnson 
Exec. Sec’y 


Omaha 10, Nebraska 
OMAHA URBAN LEAGUE 
2213 Lake Street 
M. Leo Bohanon 
Exec. Sec'y 


ato 46, Pennsylvania 
ONG ASSOCIATION 
1434 Lombard Street 
Wayne L. Hopkins, Exec. Sec'y 


Phoenix, Arizona 
PHOENIX URBAN LEAGUE 
1335 E. Jefferson Street 


Pitteburgh 19. Pennsylvania 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 
PITTSBU RGH 
1300 Fifth Avenue 
R. Maurice Moss, Exec. Sec'y 


Portiand 4, Oregon 
PORTLAND URBAN LEAGUE 
6 8S. W. Sixth Avenue 
Edwin C. Berry, Exec. Sec’y 


URAFFILIATES 


Providence 3, Khode Island 
PROVIDENCE URBAN LEAGUE 
433 Westminster 8t., Room 14 
James N. Williams, 
Exec. Sec'y 


Richmond 20, Virginia 
RICHMOND URBAN LEAGUE 
112 W. Charity Street 
Wiley A. Hall, Exec. Sec'y 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 8T. LOUIS 
3017 Delmar Boulevard 
Jchn T. Clark, Exec. Sec'y 


St. Paul 1, Minne 
8ST. PAUL URBAN LEAGUE 
402 Metr:politan Bank Bidg.. 
8. Vincent Owens, Exec. Sec'y 


San Francisco 3, Calif. 
as FY a I8sCcO URBAN 
1088 Market 8t., Room 202 
Seaton W. Manning, 
Exec. Sec'y 
Seattle 4, Washington 
SEATTLE URBAN LEAGUE 
Suite 308, —~ pee Bidg.. 
First Ave. an 
ao an ington Street 
. P. Dotson, Jr., Exec. Sec'y 
soringtla, Illinois 
FIELD URBAN LEAGUE 
234 South 15th Street 
G. B. Winston, Exec. Sec’y 


Springfield 9, Massachusetts 
DUNBAR COMMUNITY 
LEAGUE, INC. 

645 Union Street 
Alexander B. Mapp 

Exec. Sec'y 


Tampa 2, Florida 
TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE 
1615 Lamar Avenue 
James 8. Hadley, 
Exec. Sec'y 


Toledo 2, Ohio 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
COMMUNITY A88'N 
201 Pinewood Avenue 
Robert Smalls, Exec. Director 


Warren, Ohio 
WARREN °VRBAN LEAGUE 
727 South Park Avenue 
Clarence A. Parham, 
Exec. Bec’y 


Washington 1, D. C. 
WASHINGTON URBAN qmaces 
547 Florida Ave., N. 
Joseph H. Douglass, "4 Bec y 


. 


Waterbury 25, Connecticut 
PEARL STREET NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD HOUSE 
Cor. of Hopkins and Pear! St«. 


White Plains, New York 
WHITE PLAINS URBAN 
LEAGUE 
6 Depot Plaza 
Mise Bertha Lee Herrington, 
Exec. Sec'y 


E., Rm. 602, Atianta 3, Georgia 














The Urban League News Front 


BOARD MEMBER SUGGESTS NEW 
FIELD OF TRAINING FOR 
NEGRO YOUTH 


ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Appearing on the Urban Leaguc 
Program—*“Let’s Talk It Over’—on Radio Station 
KWK, December 1, 1946, J. Hutton Hynd, leader, 
Ethical Society of St. Louis, chairman of the Public 
Relations Committee of the Urban League of St. Louis, 
and a member of its Board of Directors, traced his 
interest in persons of African ancestry to his childhood 
in Scotland. His parents were contributors to African 
missions, and illustrated missionary publications were al- 
ways welcomed and read in their home. “The Scottish 
people,” he said, “have had, and still have, an interest 
in African missions, and are proud of the record of 
such Scottish missionaries to Africa as David Living- 
stone, Mary Slessor, Robert Law, and many others.” 

He referred to a fact which he said was mentioned 
by Mrs. Paul Robeson in her book, African Journey, 
that in America one hears littl or nothing about 
Africa, while in Great Brtiain there is news of Africa 
everywhere. He said: “In Britain the people seem to 
accept the African continent as part of their world ; 
and not entirely for political, economic, or imperialistic 
reasons, but because among so many of the common 
people there is a genuine personal and humanitarian 
interest in the people of Africa. 

To continue his own story, Mr. Hynd said, “when | 
came to the United States and especially when I 
came to St. Louis, and saw, and met as friends, so 
many American citizens who could trace their ancestry 
back to Africa, I felt that they were a part of the 
people about whom I had heard so much since my 
childhood, and toward whom I had acquired a sincer 
sentiment of interest. It is not surprising, then, 
that, in due course, I should find myself on the Board 
of Directors of the Urban League of St. Louis—ar 
instituticn in which Negro and white citizens work to 
gether on problems of health and housing, unemploy- 
ment and public relations.” 

The family sentiment also affected Dr. Hynd’s brothe: 
who, after* taking his degrees in medicine and surgery 
at the University of Glasgow, decided to do his pro- 
fessional work in Africa. Following the completion of 
his studies at the London Schcol of Tropical Medicine, 
he went, accompanied by his wife and children, to th: 
Protectorate cf Swaziland, in South Africa, where hi 
planned and supervised the building of the Raleigh 
Fitkin Memorial Medical Center, which today serves 
the white and native populations over a wide area 
(Récently, this brother and his wife were honored b\ 
King George VI of Great Britain in recognition of 
their medical and educational work in Swaziland 

Taking note of air travel, Mr. Hynd referred to the 
new nearness of Africa, and continued: “The days of 
Africa's isolation are gone, whether we or the people 
of Africa like it or not; but going, too, are the days of 
a careless exploitation of natural resources: and due 
consideration must now be given to the welfare of the 
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men and women and children, the human reso 
Africa.” 
A New Type of Training 

Because of his own interest in Africa—fro: 
reading, from conversations with his brother, 
cently flew to St. Louis to visit him, from contac 
Neerces in St. Louis and elsewhere, combined w 
nfluences of his vouth, Mr. Hynd made a sug 
which has long interested him, and which he has 
on to Negro student audiences from time to tim 
that “young American Negroes, who have giv 
dence of outstanding ability, and who may hav« 
tions to do some great and good thing for th: 
country, and for the people of Africa sh 
carefully selected and intensively trained, accord 
their talents and aptitudes and preferences, along 
professional lines as may lead to fitness for serv 
Africa . . . and all this to be done in greater pa 
the expense of the United States as one of the 
partners of the United Nations 

In presenting this suggestion, he said, “I am 
thinking of any ‘back to Africa’ movement; I do not 
have in mind any particular inter-racial problem: I am 
thinking rather of the fact of inter-dependence which 
confronts all peoples at this time, and perhaps 
ticularly the peoples of Africa and America 

Complete copies of this radio address may be ob- 
tained from the Urban League of St. Louis, John T 
Clark, Executive Secretary, 3017 Delmar Boulevard 


LEAGUE AFFILIATE PLACES MAN 
WHO PLANNED AND PREPARED 
rOLEDO, Ohico—Claude Thomas, accountant, often 


answered advertisements—only to be turned away be 


cause of the color of his skin. A 1945 graduate of 
Toledo University, College of Administration, and 
former student of the University of Mexico, where he 
specialized in Spanish and Mexican law, Mr. Thomas 
didn’t give up hope of finding gainful employment 
commensurate with his training 


He was wise-—for he is now employed by the Ohio 


Claude Thomas 























(ab Company, where he was referred by John F. Per- 
due, industrial secretary of the Frederick Douglass 
Community Asscciation. One of three applicants inter- 
gewed, Mr. Thomas was hired last November. His new 
duties include setting up a system of accounting, main- 
wining daily records of business transactions, and mak- 
og pericdic statements of the company’s financial con- 


con 


GREATER WN. Y. LEAGUE EMPLOYEE 
RETIRES AFTER YEARS OF SERVICE 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—Mrs 
from the staff of the Urban League of Greater New 
York on January 1, after more than twenty-seven years 


Tempic J. Burge retired 


of service 

4 graduate of Atlanta University and a former teach 
ex and assistant principal of the Myers Street Elemen- 
tary School of Charlotte, N. C., Mrs. Burge’s first con- 
section with the Urban League was in January, 1919, 
with the Brooklyn branch, when she assisted in a hous- 
ing survey. Three months later she joined the staff 
as assistant to the executive secretary. 

At that time the Brooklyn Urban League was thx 
scepted voluntary agency appearing before the Chil- 
dren's Court in the interest of Negro boys and girls 
Mrs. Burge visited the homes of the children, talked 
with their parents, conferred with teachers, arranged 
for'mental or physical examinations, helped plan super- 
vised recreation, and otherwise aided them to a bette: 
social adjustment. This work developed to include adult 
and family problems. She also worked closely with 
Robert J. Elzy, the executive secretary, on the Fresh 
Air program which provided summer vacations fo: 
children. 

Mrs. Burge was loaned to the Emergency Home Re 
lief Bureau in December, 1931, for the supervision and 
training of investigators. For more than four years she 
supervised both clerical workers and investigators with- 
out regard to their race or religion in four different 
Welfare Centers. 

On return to the Brooklyn Urban League in March, 
1936, Mrs. Burge assumed supervision of the expand- 
ed Family Service Department. In addition, she was 
given responsibility for training fifty boys and girls 
assigned to the League under the National Youth Ad- 
ministration 

From November, 1938 to September, 1941, while Mr 
Elzy was on loan to a government agency, Mrs. Bure: 
was appointed acting executive secretary. Frem that 
time on. she was responsible for the planning, super- 
vision, and execution of the Personal Service program 

She kept abreast with changing techniques in the 
field of social work by study at various institutions, and 
has held membership in the American Association of 
Social Workers for many years 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
ANNOUNCES FELLOWSHIPS 

NEW YORK, N. Y.-—The National Urban Leaguc 
recently announced two fellowships for study in social 
work and economics for the school year 1947-1948, 


available to Negro graduates of accredited colleges witn 
majors in the social sciences: 

THE ELLA SACHS PLOTZ AWARD of $1,200, 
including remitted tuition from the New York 
School of Social Work (Columbia University). 

AN AWARD OF $1,100, including remitted tuition 
from the University of Pittsburgh for graduate 
study in its Department of Economics or So- 
ciology. 

The date for filing applications closed March 

1947. 


15, 


Survey of the Months 
(Continued from Page 114 


tect “all parts of our population.” The members are 


to serve without pay and to prepare a written report 
of their recommendations 

As chairman the President named Charles E. Wil- 
son, president of the General Electric Company and 
former executive vice-chairman of the old War Pro- 
duction Board 

Mrs. Sadie T. Alexander, Assistant City Solicitor of 
Philadelphia, and secretary of the board of the National 
Urban League, was named to this important com- 
mittee. 

Others named are: James B. Carey, secretary-treas- 
urer of the CIO; John S. Dickey, president of Dart- 
mouth College ; Morris L. Ernst, New York lawyer and 
author: Rabbi Roland G. Gittelsohn, of New York, 
Jewish chaplain of the 5th Marine Division at Iwo 
Jima; Dr. Frank P. Graham, president of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; the Most Rev. Francis J. Haas, 
Bishop of Grand Rapids, Mich., formerly of the FEPC ; 
Charles Luckman, of Cambridge, Mass., president of 
Lever Brothers: Francis P. Matthews, of Omaha, Neb., 
former Supreme Knight of the Knights of Columbus ; 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., New York lawyer; the Right 
Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, of Boston, Presiding Bishop 
of the Episcopal Church ; Boris Shiskin, of Alexandria, 
Va., economist for the AFL; Mrs. M. E. Tilley, of At- 
lanta, secretary of the department of social relations, 
Women’s Society of Christian Service, Methodist 
Church; and Channing H. Tobias, of New York, di- 
rector of the Phelps-Stokes Fund. 

In creating this committee President Truman said, 
in part: 

“Freedom from fear is mere fully realized in our 
country than in any other on the face of the earth 
Yet all parts of our population are not equally free 
from fear. And from time to time, and in some places, 
this freedom has been gravely threatened. It was so 
after the last war, when organized groups fanned hatred 
and intolerance, until, at times, mob action struck fear 
into the hearts of men and women because of their ra- 
cial origin or religious beliefs. 

“The preservation of civil liberties is a duty of every 
government—-state, Federal and local. Wherever the law 
enforcement measures and the authority of Federal, 
state and local governments are inadequate to discharge 
this primary function of government, these measures 
and this authority should be strengthened and im- 


proved. . . 
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New Books On Our Bookshelf 


SOUTHERN EXPOSURE. By Stetson Kennedy. 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Com. 
pany, nc. 1946. $3.00. 


TETSON Kennedy really exposes the South, if the 
South’s skeleton in the closet can further be ex- 
posed. After reading Southern Exposure one can here- 
after only keep one’s eyes peeled for evidence of im- 
provement. The delineation of the culprit’s sins and 
crimes is so thorough that the verdict of the court 
of public opinion is foreordained to be “guilty” as 
charged. The line-up of the charges against the South 
is terrific. 

First the problems are stated ; then the forces at work 
to becloud the issues, deny progressive action, and keep 
bigotry and fascism alive are analyzed ; and finally “the 
road ahead” is surveyed to indicate ‘the factors to con- 
sider and programs to be followed to make the section 
safe for democracy and to complete “the highroad to 
democracy—political, economic, racial.” 

I. The problems emphasized are in brief: (1) Eco- 
nomic, as seen in low average wages for whites and 
Negroes; abominable housing, farm and urban; uncon- 
trolled abuse of child labor; inadequate labor organ- 
ization. (2) Education, as refiected in the heavy cost of 
the dual school system which prevents either race from 
having adequately supported schools and colleges of ap- 
proved standards. (3) Politics, based on disfranchise- 
ment, lynch law, demagoguery, the poll tax and 
“white supremacy”—all designed to enrich a relative- 
ly few despoilers of society with the aid of Ku Kluxers, 
night riders, and a system of gestapo police who use 
strong-arm methods on a weak, defenseless minority. 

II. Under the general heading “All's Hell on the 
Southern Front,” Kennedy describes in detail the 
“Southern Revolt” in 1944 when the southern slavoc- 
racy sought to get rid of “That Man” in the White 
House by every known form of chicanery—turning “race 
against race, religion against religion, farmers and ser- 
vicemen against labor, region against region, and na- 
tion against nation”—seeking to provoke pogroms, plan- 
ning to steal the election and actually speaking of as- 
sassinating the President. The exposure quotes docu- 
ments and presents conclusive data to show the depths 
to which sinister men will go to attain wicked, selfish 
ends. Al Capone was a piker when his exploits are com- 
pared with the ulterior plans and deeds of some 
of the men in high places in southern public life 
They didn’t stop at anything. They murdered, pillaged, 
committed peonage, and stewed men in boiling tar. Th 
Ku Klux Klan is exposed in all its weird and sordid 
escapades, as are other small fry of kindred ambitions 
and objectives, though somewhat less universally known. 

III. In “The Road Ahead” Kennedy first shows some 
of the things purchasable in the South through liberal 
government spending, such as improved health, better 
homes, better education, enlightened farming. The great 
work of the Tennessee Valley Authority in harnessing 
the river, developing cheap electricity and fertilizer and 
increasing the incomes of the people in the Valley is 
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cited as a tremendous demonstration of the potentialir, 
of tackling big problems in democratic fashion in 4, 
heart of the South. The value of the labor union ;, 
removing barriers to interracial cooperation gets cop 
plete treatment to indicate a real source of democratiy. 
ing the South in economic and kindred affairs. 

The most difficult phase of Kennedy’s treatment o; 
his subject appears in his concluding chapters on “P,, 
Employmnt Forever,” “Total Equality, and How » 
Get It,” and “To Make the South Safe for Demo. 
racy.” Remember now, Stetson Kennedy is a southerne, 
himself and is telling the world how to get equality fo, 
all men in the United States of America and particy. 
larly in the South. Let’s quote him: 

“Ideally, and eventually, total equality should » 
guaranteed by an amendment to the Constitution 
“Just as democracy has defeated fascism in the field of 
military science, so must it finish the job with ecop. 
omico-political science.” 

“The weapons of economic and political warfare ar 
no less technical than those of military warfare, and 
they can be mastered only through training and «x. 
perience. Primarily these weapons are the union card 
and the ballot. No one is going to issue these weapon 
Citizens who enlist for democracy must take up thee 
weapons themselves, learn to use them in concert, with 
self-discipline and eternal vigilance.” “Such roadblock 
to democracy as the poll tax and white primary hav 
got to go... .” 

“As it did after the Civil War, the South stand: 
at the crossroads. It can continue down the path of 
prejudice, with poverty and privation for all but it 
exploiters. Or it can take the highroad to democracy- 
political, economic, racial ; for democracy is indivisible- 
and proceed full speed ahead to the promised land of 
liberty and justice for all.” 

Any student who wishes to keep up with the curret 
literature dealing with race problems in America should 
read this book. This is especially true, if in addition 
to his own enlightenment, the reader wishes to know 
how far ahead in the thinking on the, subject the mos 
liberal of our southern thought has gone. 

—EUGENE KINCKLE JONES 





YOUNG CHICAGO GIRL—CIO LEADER 
(Continued from Page 105) 

her people and her union, Bessie Coleman has 
emerged as one of the leaders of the Swift local, 
as well as the Chicago CIO Council’s com- 
munity services program. But Sister Coleman 
is only one of the thousands of Negro men and 
women who have found in the CIO a channel 
for creative self-expression, and an opportunity 
to contribute to the solution of our economic, 
political, and minority problems. Their energies 
are, in a very real sense, shaping the destiny of 
the CIO by extending its democracy from 
within, strengthening its base and integrating 
its’ program into the community at large. 
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MOVEMENT 


; an organized attempt to do something about 
racial and social justice by 2 group of Catholic 
Negrocs and Europeans, who share work, ideas 
and a common life in the Friendship Houses, 
of which there are now four. One is in Harlem 
at 34 West 135th Street. The members of the 
movement try to help everyone within their 
reach in any way they need, including food 
and clothing, summer camps for city children, 
books, lectures, and constructive ideas. The 


story is told by the founder of the movement in 


FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 


by Catherine de Hueck 
$2.50 


Order from your bookstore or from the publisher 


Sheed & Ward 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 








RISING 
ABOVE 
COLOR 


PHILIP HENRY LOTZ 


The life stories of thirteen outstanding Negroes 
who have made distinctive contributions to our 
national life and to civilization are not only fas- 
cinating, informative reading but are challenging 
to a democracy. 


“Rising Above Color is one of a number of books 
that finally gave eminent men of color their due. 

. While the much-written-about men and wo- 
men are included, the book also throws the spot- 
light on less glorified greats. .. . This little volume 
should be in every Negro home as an inspiration 
and a beacon light on the path to freedom. It 
needs the widest circulation among whites. It is 
story-telling with a punch and a moral that hits 
home.”—Chicago Defender. 


$1.50 at any bookstore 


347 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


Second Printing ! 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF THE NEGRO 


Preparatory Volume with 





Reference Lists and Reports 
216 pp. $3.25 


Edited by Dr. W. E. B. DuBois and 


Dr. Guy B. J.oHNsON 


In 1932 the Encyclopedia of the Negro, Inc., was 
organized under the auspices of the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund to publish a definitive work in four volumes 
on the Negro race. From the mass of valuable 
material assembled, the Preparatory Volume was 
published last year. A wide recognition of its 
work soon exhausted the printing, and a revised 
and enlarged edition has just been published. 


In reviewing the first edition, The Christian Cen- 
tury stated: “.. . The present volume, p 

for use in the interval before publication of the 
complete work, is an important book in its own 
right. It contains an alphabetical list of the 
topics to be treated in the encyclopedia, with bib- 
liographical references under cach head. It is, 
therefore, a guide to both source materials and 


‘to secondary authorities concerning all aspects of 


Negro life and interest.” 


The Colonial Review wrote: . In addition to 
the alphabetical list . . . there is a most useful 
list of ‘Library Resources for Negro Studies in the 
United States and Abroad.’ A ‘Bibliography 
of Bibliographies’ completes. this interesting and 
useful volume. . . .” 


ANATOMY OF RACIAL 


INTOLERANCE 
De Huszar 
283 pp. $1.25 postpaid 

The book is a compilation with the major em- 
phasis on anti-Semitism, but the Crisis found in 
it “. ... Useful reference material of considerable 
value for anyone who wants to understand Amer- 
cian racial intolerance. . . .” Common Ground 
wrote: “For all who would gain similar objectiv- 
ity it provides a — comprehensive, and 
readable discussion. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Ave. New York 52 
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It Pays to Advertise in 


OPPORTUNITY 


Journal of Negro Life 
Write for Rate Card 
Business Dept., OPPORTUNITY 
1133 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 

















LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Fully Accredited College effering courses leading up 
to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.1.B. 
Address: 
REGISTRAR 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PENNSYLVANIA 














VOORHEES N. & I. SCHOOL, Denmark, S. C. 
High School and Trades, Pully Accredited A 


Department of Education. Healthful location 
Reasonable terms. School opens Sept. 15, 1946. 
For further information, write: 





Co-educational — Departments: Junior College, 
Grade by the Southern Association, and S. C. 











EARN $50 to $75 WEEKLY 


Alter learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


of Scientific Beauty Culture 
OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 








COST OF COURSE REASONABLE—SMALL DOWN PAYMENT 
BALANCE WEEKLY—APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


APEX LCEAULTY COLETtEE 


New York Chicago Washi Newark Ri 
Phiedeighic Asloutic Chy Atiente Belcawe “Dreatee 
For hurther intormetion write 

Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 


REGISTER NOY? - 
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ASSEMBLING A LIBRARY 


(Continued from Page 81 


tess class to purchase the books and pamphlets 
about home economics as a career. Thus the 
project of the home economics class resulted jp 
financial profits for the purchase of books ang 
gave the pupils the experience of conducting g 
social tea honoring the seniors. 


When the material was presented to the 
library, in an assembly program, each chairman 
described the selections made by his group, as 
he added their contribution to the growing 
bookshelf. Thus, the entire school wa In- 
acquired. As is usual with gift books, they were 
inscribed with the names of the donors, s that 
future readers could identify the source of the 
gift. This inscription lent a personal touch to 
these books. 

The zeal of the student committees in in- 
vestigating what was available, what could be 
purchased, and what would be acceptable 1 
their classmates was exceedingly helpful in ac- 
quainting pupils generally with sources of in- 
formation about occupations. Pupils had a 
feeling of unity and pride in their group con- 
tribution as the chairman of each organiza- 
tion made his presentation. There were ele- 
ments of civic responsibility and service to their 
school included among the results. 


~ Program at Williston Industrial School 


Another project which embodies many of 
these suggestions was directed by Mrs. Alice 
Lofton at the Williston Industrial School, Wil 
mington, North Carolina, in connection with 
the 1946 annual career week sponsored by a 
Diversified Occupations class. The printed pro- 
gram of activities includes presentation of vo- 
cational literature by citizens and civic groups 
in the community. The donors included four- 
teen community Organizations, alumni groups, 
and local fraternities. To convince the adult 
groups that the pupils were giving earnest at- 
tention to planning their future lifework, the 
adult organizations were invited to judge pos- 
ters and career books in a vocational contest. 
Prizes totaling eighty dollars were contributed 
by eight organizations for the vocational poster 
contest. This career week program also in- 
cluded a vocational costume ball, a diploma 
tea with names of new books related to the in- 
dividual’s interests written on his miniature di- 
ploma, and other activities which were related 
to the study of vocations. There is little doubt 
that the next career week will show the stim- 
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jating eflect of the interest and cooperation of 
the community groups, 
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mphlets The basic aim of these plans is to encourage 
hus the [pupils to obtain authentic information about 





ccupations. In other words, the first hurdle 
s 9 secure the books; the second is to induce 
the pupils to read the books and to consider 
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Cting a 
. their qualifications in relation to the require- 
to the [ments of the occupations they are considering. 
airman the two objectives can be intertwined, so 
Up, as much the better. - ; 
rOWing Knowing that “No wind serves him who has 
in destined port, the community groups will 
were fy cagerly lend their hands and their resources to 
that help youth plan for their lifework. They will 
of the woperate sull more readily if they feel that 
ch & outh seeking their help are doing something to 





help themselves. 





GARY ATHLETE BUILDS UNION 


Continued from Page 111) 





attend an eight-weeks’ course in Labor-Manage- 
























Nn ac- 
of in- ment Relationship at the University of Chicago, 
ad a Anderson is now commuting to the Windy City 
con- jaily learning how to improve his techniques 
niza- in dealing with the bosses at his plant. 
cle- Issues taken up by the grievance committee, 
their {nderson reports, are presented on a man to 
man basis. Not once is a Negro worker's case 
brought up for discussion. The subject is con- 
sidered a worker, nothing more, nothing less. 
When the local board finds the solution of 
al a problem too knotty, it is referred to the Na- 
\lice tional Conciliation Board, which has headquar- 
Wil- ters in Pittsburgh. 
wrth At the present time the board is concerned 
74 with the settlement of veterans’ rights. The 
PFO Bf question arose in the Gary local as to whether 
= a worker who was drafted before completing 
UPS & his probationary period should, upon returning 
onl to the plant, be eligible for all the benefits of a 
Ips, full-fledged employee who had continued to 
tule work during the war. 
ral This dispute involved hundreds of workers 
the throughout the entire steel industry and the 
- Gary local is following it up with the Concilia- 
a. tion Board whose decision wil) affect the whole 
ed industry, 
ler No wonder, then, that Anderson, who is 
> deeply interested in solving such issues, loudly 
aa proclaims the CIO his best friend, his main in- 
ai terest in life. It’s not hard to understand, either, 
i- why, to hundreds upon hundreds of Negro 
‘d steel workers in Gary “Mac” Anderson’s name 
- has become synonymous with all their hopes 





and aspirations. 








HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Located in the Nation's Capital 


Graduate School of Dentistry 
School of Music School of Religion 
School of Law College of Medicine 
School of Social Work Summer School 


ATHLETICS — R.O.TC. 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT — DEBATING 
Sa 
261 Teachers 4,680 Students 
12,328 Alumni 26 Buildings 
aii 
REGISTRATION 
SUMMER QUARTER: 

First Term — June 10, 1946 
Second Term — July 22, 1946 


A Unit of the Army Specialized Training Program 
is established at Howard University in Medicine. 





For Announcements and Permit to Register, Write 
The Registrar 
Howard University 1, D. C. 


FISK 
UNIVERSITY 


African Studies 
Christian Service 
Community Work Shops 
Education 
Engineering Physics 
Humanities 
Music 
Natural Sciences 
Pre-Medicine 
Pre-Nursing 
Social Studies 
For further si aansnion address 


THE REGISTRAR, 
NASHVILLE 8, TENN. 


“ 
































COLLEGE TRAINING IN NURSING 


HAMPTON “INSTITUTE 


A four and a half year integrated course 
leading to the Bachelor of Science degree 
in Nurse Education. 


. 
Write today for particulars 
COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 
Hampton institute 
Hampton, Virginia 











LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI 


——_o——__ 
The Coliege—JEFFERSON CITY 
Business 


——_o-——_ 
The School of Law—SAINT LOUIS 
The Craduate School—JEFFERSON CITY 
The School of Journalism—JEFFERSON CITY 
——-- 


For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 
“ LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


247 Henry Street, S. W., 
nr 





ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
School of Social Work 
& 


Two-year Curriculum leading to 
Master of Social Work Degree 


ss 
Regular Technical Social Work Courses 


* 
Same credit toward the diploma or 
degree for courses taken in the 
Summer Session as when offered 
during the Fall and Winter Sessions 
also 


SPECIAL COURSES PREPARING WORKERS 
FOR SERVICES ARISING PROM WAR NEEDS 
a 
Cooperating with the Atlanta University 
Affiliated Summer School 


o 
For Further Information, Write 
Forrester B. Washington, A.M. 


Director 
Atlanta, Georgia 














Know the Truth About the Negre 


ORDER — READ 
THE NEGRO, TOO. IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
591 Pages — Indexed — Pictures — $3.00 
AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF AMERICA 
INCLUDING THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF 
THE NEGRO RACE 
350 Pages — Indexed — Pictures — $1.50 
A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF THE NEGRO 
IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
182 Pages — 600 References — $2.00 
Prof. Merl R. Eppse, Author, Tennesee State College 
Special - - - All Three for $5.00 Cash 


National Publication Co., 
P.O. Box 445, Nashville, Tenn. 





KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
Est. 1886 


Class A Four-Year College 
PREPARE FOR POST-WAR LEADERSHIP 


Degrees offered in: 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 
HOME ECONOMICS — ACRICULTURE 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
EDUCATION 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS, ENCINEERINCG 
tr 


For information write to: 
R. B. Atwood, President 














pamphlets of social 
concern to everyone 
Personal Adventures in Race Relations 


Step Sy Step See) ernst Groupe 


awinimneees. 


What About the YWCA and Labor? 
@ experiences in achieving effective 
cooperation.—25 cents 


THE WOMAN’S PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. ¥. 
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INSURANCE 


Ordinary, Industrial, Group 
Modern Policies That Fit Modern Needs. 


SUPREME LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: 

3501 South Parkway 
Chicago 15, Illinois 


“Training Negro Touth for Useful Living” 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 
Complete Clerical, and Business Courses 
Summer Term Begins: Wednesday, June 5, 1946 
A. G. GASTON, President 
P. O. Box 2621 Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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eyney lraintang School for 


Professional courses offered: 


—Elen entary Education: 
P Primary, te? Di ss6-eepanees oa B.S. Degree 


Elementary 
- (in termediate, Grades 48) .........B.8. Degree 
..B8. Degree 


o—- Economics: 
Elementary and High Schoo!) 
«Industrial Arte: 

(Elemen and High School) , popes 
TUITION FREE RESIDENTS OP PENNSTLVA 1A 
Graduation from a standard four-year high school 

required for admission 
The State Teachers’ College at Cheyney, Pa. is a 
fully accredited member of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges 
For further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


' DILLARD UNIVERSITY | 
NEW ORLEANS 
3 


AN INSTITUTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO DESIRE TO LEARN AND TO LEAD— 
TO LEARN WITH THOROUGHNESS AND TO 
LEAD WITH WISDOM AND UNDERSTANDING 


e 
For Information address: 
The Registrar 

















sees «= ose a aaasensssssasasasea sass sasssesssessaaesaeee=s, 
SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 


TEACHING 
Exaltation ef the Wisest and Best in Negro Life 
Administrative, Instructional, Personnel, Business, and 
Extra-Curricular Activities Determined by This Aim. 
A State and Federal Supported Institutién. “A” 
Rated by Southern Association of —_ A and 
Secondary Schools. Excellent Ph 
For General Information Write: THE REGISTRAR 
Southern University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
| eee e www ecw nn~- BESS eee eee eee One ene eo wee ee aw eewaeaae 


4 —— [AROLINA an 


AN A GRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Offering Courses Leading to Degree of 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
B.S. IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE . 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW 

















PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 
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JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution 
of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 

Theological Seminary 
Highly trained Peale « and 
First Class Equipment 
For information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 











BEREAN SCHOOL 


1926 S. College Avenue, Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


DR. MATTHEW ANDERSON, Founder (1899) 
Vocations, Needle Trades and 


Approved for Veterans’ Training 










Write Registrar now for Bulletin 
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~ CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


We specialize in opening, L and auditing —_— 
of corporations as wel making income tax 

porte. We have a highly trained force of quero 
and ae caggee wl to look after the interests of cor- 


ss west? teh STREET NEW YORK CITY 
MOn. 53-3495 
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A DISTINCTIVE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
o 
For catalog and information write 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
BENNETT COLLEGE 
Greensbere, N. C. 
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_ Bethune Cookman College 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


A School of Distinction and Personality 
in The Sunny South 


” 
Two-Year Curricula in: 


« 
ARTS AND SCIENCES HOME ECONOMICS 
BUSINESS VOCATIONS 


es 
Four-Year Curriculum in: 
TEACHER EDUCATION 
~ 
For Information, address 
JAMES A. COLSTON, President 








| _ KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


Offering a liberal education under Christian 
auspices for 68 years. 


Co-educational, — non-sectarian in faculty and 
student-body, — bi-racial in faculty and board of 
trustees. Experienced, well-prepared, and sympathetic 
| teachers, — pleasant and healthful surroundinga 

Courses leading to degrees in arts, sciences, and 
music. Preparation for teaching, playground super- 
vision and musicians. 

Pre-professional preparation for the ministry. 
medicine, and social work. Costs reasonable. 

Evening classes available for teachers 
in Knoxville area. 


For catalog or further information, address: 


WM. LLOYO IMES, President 
DAVIO KINC CHERRY, Dean 





LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 
“The Gateway To Christian Education" 


@ STRONG FACULTY 

@ MODERN FACILITIES 

@ PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 

@ PRE-PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 
Livingstone College offers courses leading to the 
| A.B. and B.S. degrees through the College of Lib- | 
| eral Arts and to the B.D. in the Hood Theological | 
Seminary. “A” rating from the Southern Associa- | 
tion of Secondary Schools and Colleges. 


For further information write: 
THE REGISTRAR 


Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C. 
W. J. TRENT, President 














_ XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


| New Orleans, La. 

A Co-Educational Institution 
| conducted by 
\The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament! 
The University inetudes | 
| College of Liberal Arts 

College of Pharmacy 
The School of Education 
The Pre-Medical School 
The School of Social Service 
For further information address: 
THE REGISTRAR 


| 














OUT OF THE SERVICE 
(Continued from Page 84) 

Margaret Barnes, of Oberlin, Ohio, was per. 
sonal secretary to her mother, prominent ¢jyj, 
leader, and editor of the club magazine of th, 
National Association of Colored Women, 
Clubs. She was commissioned in 1943 ap 
shortly thereafter assigned to command ty 
WAC Detachment at Staten Island, New You 
She went overseas in 1945 and served as pubj 
relations officer for the Battalion. At presen: 
she is studying psychology at Howard Unive. 
sity. Miss Barnes plans to enter politics. 

A few former servicewomen, as Mildred) 
Osby and Muriel Faucet, have become Re 
Cross workers and are now stationed overseas, 

A fatr percentage of ex-servicewomen ar 
either enrolled at this time in schools and od. 
leges, or plan to enroll within a year or tw 
Even some who have married plan to tak 
further training under the GI Bill. Those wh 
are now going to school full time are encoun. 
tering the same difficulty men veterans are jr 
the matter of stretching the sixty-five dollar al. 
lowance to cover expenses. 

A few of the women with whom [ have 
talked, plan to open business such as cafes, hat 
shops, beauty parlors, book stores, and cosmetic 
bars. 

Quite a number of WACS married while 
service; others have done likewise since their 
release from service. Those of this group t 
whom I have talked insist that they will mak 
better wives as a result of their service e- 
periences. 

There are other former servicewomen scat- 
tered throughout this nation who are taking full 
advantage of their GI preference to secure 
worthwhile positions with the Civil Servic 
Commission. They are taking the various pro- 
fessional and general clerical examination 
when and wherever they are given, and plan t 
establish themselves for pernianent employment 
with the Federal Government. 

On the debit side, there are far too many 
who have to date made no definite decisions, 
no plans to take advantage of any portion of 
the GI Bill. Too few ever avail themselves of 
the services which Veterans’ Administration 
counsellors are providing in almost every com- 
munity. 

One of the major problems of ex-service- 
women is that of slowing their pace. Almost 
every activity was geared to speed and efficiency 
in the military service. Sudden change and the 
adjustment it demanded of all who served, re- 
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vardiess of their sex, has left many veterans rest- 





less, impatient, 
As our ex-servicewomen face forward in the 


yarious communities throughout the country, 
they expect and desire full citizenship. They 
wish to assume the full responsibility which citi- 
zenship encompasses ; for themselves and for the 
children which many will someday have, they 
want Democracy. 
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EDWARD BRANDFORD 


Continued from Page 109) 














Univer. 

youngsters seriously interested in aviation are 
Mildred HJ on newsstands all over the country. 
ne Red A few months ago Brandford took another 
TSeas, pioneering step. 
en are “I saw,” he said, “the need for a Negro 
nd cj. model agency, and the vision of its vast possibil- 
or tw ities prompted me to go into such a venture. 
O tak For months I planned and worked on the idea, 
se wh then I began soliciting advice—and though get- 
ncoun. | ting many adverse suggestions, I decided to go 






ahead with it. .It was launched last July 30 at 
the Astor Hotel. The rest is history!” 

History is still being made. The Brandford 
models got unprecedented publicity in the na- 
tion’s press from the July 30th opening—and 
they are still getting it. In the Uptown office 
of the Brandford Model Agency 250 Negro 
girls are registered, with 75 on the active list 
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ile iz 
rn pretty, shapely brown girls who are getting 
up t their chance at last in a field hitherto absolutely 
make closed to them because American business is shy 
ss about having Negroes display its products. They 
are by degrees breaking down this prejudice. 
scat- 1947: “One prime fact about the Negro Amer- 
> full can is that he has embraced wholeheartedly 
cae the philosophy of democracy. A second 
sae major fact is that he has demonstrated 
his mastery over tools of American culture. 
sd He has proved for all time his ability 
om acquire knowledge and skill; proved, 
int also, his prowess in putting these acquisi- 
nent tions to work.” 4) 

American business and industry spends more 
any than two billion dollars yearly for ideas and tal- 
ome, ents of bright young men and women in the ad- 
1 Ol vertising and promotion fields. In New York 
S ol City alone there are more than 1,500 advertis- 
tion ing agencies. Among them Edward Brandford 
om- Studios—““Creative Design—Art in Advertis- 

ing’—in the heart of Manhattan’s advertising 
ice- district is additional proof: success for Negroes, 
10st too, is a matter of training—preparation, skill, 
nc) knowledge. 
the ' 
re * Will W. Alexander, “The Negro in the Naticn,” 


Survey Graphic, January, 1947, p. 92 


Accredited by the North Central Association of 
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WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 
Wilberforce, Ohio 


Co-educational 





Incorporated in 1856 


Colleges and American’ Association of 
Teachers Colleges 


Variety of courses offered in the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences, College of Education and 
Industrial Arts, University Laboratory High School 
and Payne Theological Seminary. Also R.O.T.C. 


Distinguished for Training in Leadership 
For further information write the Registrar 
_———a 


VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


| . 














| Richmond, Va. 

Class “A” College with Bachelor’s 

Degrees in: | 
Education Business 
Social Science Natural Science | 
Languages Religious Education | 


| Graduate School of Religion offering 
B.D. Degree. 
JOHN M. ELLISON, President 
For Information write to the 
President or Dean of College 


— = | 








TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
CLASS “A” COLLEGE 

Courses Offered Leading to Bachelor of 

| Science Degree in 

Home Economics 





AGKICULTURE 
Commerciat Dietetics MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 
EDUCATION Puysica, EpucaTion 


Certificates and Diplomas in Commercial Dietetics, 
Nurse Training and Special Trade Courses 


Special Courses Offered in Vocational Rehabilitation 

for Veterans Graduate Study Veterinary 

Medicine—U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps—Summer School 
F. D. PATTERSON, President 

For information address: THE REGISTRAR 

| TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


INSURE AGAINST 
| FIRE LOSSES 


| OUR policies give the finest available protection 
OUR rates are standard —and too low for any 
property owner to be uninsured. 

See our local ayent of write 


BANKERS' 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 








































WANTED 
MEN - WOMEN 
Earn $126 per week 
IMMEDIATE OPPORTUNITY FOR 
PERMANENT CAREER | 


FASCINATING NEW FIELD 
EXPERIENCE NOT NECESSARY 

Please Send Us Your Name and Address 

A depcsit of $1 is required to cover cost of 

initial mailing of materials and literature. 

All deposits returned to those not accepted. 

Box 72, New York City 16, N. Y. 














Thorough Secretarial Training 
For Better Positions — At 


PIONEER INSTITUTE 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Day and Evening Sessions—Individual Instruction 
Approved for Training Veterans 


7 Month Course—Business Administration & 
Accounting 
Weeks Course—Executive Secretarial 
Weeks Course—Medical Secretarial 
Weeks Course—Sr. Sec’y (Adult re-Education} 
Weeks Course—Jr. Executive for Men 
Weeks Course—General Business &, Machines 
Weeks Course—Junior Secretarial 
2 Weeks Course—Stenography - Pre-College 
Weeks Course—lIntensive Secretarial 
Weeks Course—Short Stenographic-Personnel 
Prep. Course—High School & College Preparatory 
Music Course—Voice Culture—Piano & Ro- 
mance Languages 
Beginners & Advanced Students Accepted, Free 
Placement—Employment Service for Grad- 
uates and Alert Students. Surplus of unfilled 
positions last term. Supervised Dormitory Ac- 
commodations Available (Limited). 
Make Reservations NOW for new terms beginning: 
Oct. 1-8, Jan. 29, April 2-8, June 16. 


Write The Dean of Admission — Catalog-“A2” 
627-629 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 47 
Pennsylvania. Telephone PEnnypacker 5-2935 

FE. Rhudolphus Clemons, President 











IN THE FACE OF ODDS 


(Continued from Page 69) 
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Harold W. Ross 


occupies five stores in the heart of one of 
most enterprising business districts. 


Like Dobbs. Ross also takes a large amow 
of interest in civic affairs. As one of the origg 
organizers and developers of the Mound @ 


Chamber of Commerce, Ross now stands 


that group’s first president. 


In his new building, which is two stom 
high, facing 101 feet with a depth of 82 
Ross directs his large crew of workers. 
dling all types of items-from stokers to fur co 
the energetic young businessman is setting & 
trend for future business. 


In what was once exclusively white territom 
a few years ago, the Ross store now enjoys ong 
third of its patronage from whites. On om 
occasion, a white family remained in the ste 
one hour and a half just to see the Negro wht 
owned the store. They left after purchasing @ 
refrigerator, radio and electric range. 


Both Ross and Dobbs are married and, ak 
though their paths hardly cross unless at @ 
meeting of mutual business or civic interest, the 
handicaps over which both have come is 
dicative of the results of determination tow 
one’s chosen vocation. 
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